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Bird’s-eye  of  Maywood 


IF  you  think  there’s  no  drama  in  the  canned 
foods’  industry,  step  into  our  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Maywood,  Illinois.  We’ve  got  an  idea 
there  are  mighty  few  places  in  the  country 
w  here  so  many  important  things  are  going  on. 

From  this  room  marked  Laboratory  4,  came 
the  formula  for  Canco  C-enamel  which  has 
revolutionized  the  canning  of  corn — and  bids 
to  do  the  same  for  peas  and  other  products. 
Vacuum  packing  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  developed  in  that  Number 

room  nearby.  And  here  in  the  TT 

Pyrometry  Section  the  cooking  . 

studies  go  on — experiments  in  which  th\ 

controls  and  temperatures  that  _£,  „ 

have  done  so  mueh,  and  will  do  interei 

so  very  mueh  more,  for  the  cause  one  conn 

of  better  quality  in  the  can.  packing 

T'.  .  .  ,  ^  .  canned 

Downstairs  is  the  Canning  advertise 

Kitchen — a  miniature  cannery  regular  j 

in  itself — with  all  the  equip-  magazim 

ment,  retorts  and  closing  ma-  well  tvor 

chines  to  put  up  experimental  to  read  t 

packs.  Those  peaches  they  are 
canning  now  will  be  examined  a  fortnight  or 
six  months  hence — but  between  then  and  now 
they  will  be  incubated  at  various  temperatures, 
tested  and  checked  and  recorded  day  by  day. 
Perhaps  this  work  is  done  at  the  request  of 
some  one  canner — perhaps  it  is  some  pioneer¬ 
ing  of  our  own.  But  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  the  result  w'ill  be  important — that 
somehow',  sometime,  the  findings  will  have 
their  effect. 


Number  5  of  a  Series 


The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapters 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


And  the  “trouble  shooters” — the  front-line 
men — constantly  come  and  go.  This  one  just 
got  back  from  Michigan,  where  he  helped  a 
tomato  canner  wdth  his  pack.  The  tomatoes, 
he  was  told,  were  being  damaged  by  overcook¬ 
ing.  Could  w'e  work  out  a  different  temperature 
or  eut  down  the  cooking  time?  What  could  W'e 
do  to  save  the  rest  of  the  paek? 

The  investigator  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 

_  went  to  work — studied  the  can- 

a  Series  nery  operation  from  a  to  z.  He 
found  that  the  cans  were  wrongly 
an^of  stacked  for  cooling — that  the 

Chapters  were  still  cooking,  hours 

hich  will  after  they  should  have  been 

to  every-  quite  cool.  That  was  all.  But 

i  with  the  what  was  it  worth  to  that  can- 
quality  ning  company  to  stop  the  dam- 
n.  These  age  at  once  ?  It  cost  them  nothing 

ts  are  a  at  all. 


will  be  The  Research  Division  serv- 

ur  while  ices  are  many  and  vital — and 
they  are  absolutely  free.  Whether 
we  develop  for  you  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  to  can,  or  a  better  way  to  can  the  old  one — 
whether  the  problem  we  solve  for  you  takes  a 
day  or  a  month  or  a  year — we  gladly  give  you 
our  time  and  knowledge,  our  experience,  our 
help,  our  advice. 

The  Research  Division  is  to  serve  you,  as 
customer  of  the  American  Can  Company — 
to  be  the  short-cut  to  better,  more  profitable 
canning — to  be  eyes  for  the  industry — to  forge 
uneeasingly  ahead. 


American  Can  Company 
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The.  House.  °>'>Ste^©hek 

TWc  excel  Our  Latels 

i  ivTDes  1 cii’e  tKc  Hi/SKesf  ^Standard 
ofy\rt  i  stic^IRerit  -for  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

otecKer  LitKogreipMc  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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Corn  Shaker 


Most  Corn  Canners  1 
use  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

(  Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
^  J  Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
anu  OC  Urers  O  a  Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
^  Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 


CCLORv  printing  >  HEADQUARTERS 


W  nSXabels 

|£li  CONFID] 


^oduct 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^l  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produ<5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Unil-ed  Slales  Prinlinq  £c  Lilhograph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  . 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  Pretident  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-Pretidmnt 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robin* 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Bucket* 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robin*  Skin  Pump 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


1928  Model  VIner 


Improvements  For  1930 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Snippers 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  can  be  had 
in  1930  of  all  steel  construction. 

This  means  no  wood  in  the  shoes  to  swell 
with  moisture — no  sticking  screens  and 
great  durability. 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  in  1929  made 
a  great  record.  It  proved  itself  capable  of 
giving  greatly  increased  capacity  and  its 
work  was  high  grade  in  every  way. 

Try  it  out  in  1930.  You  will  find  it  giv- 
^  ing  you  greatly  improved  grades  and  a 
real  quality  pack. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  Sk  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  miK) 

Manufacturers  ol 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  dottble  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machhiery 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 


PATENTED 


and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patents  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 


Hanover,  Pa. 


L.2indreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
145  years  in  the  Seed  Business 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


Vol.  51 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  4,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  12 


The  ghost  of  tin-salts  laid— when  that 

old  skeleton  “ptomaines”  had  become  so  shop¬ 
worn,  splintered  and  hacked  to  pieces  through 
official  assaults  of  the  experts  that  the  public  laughed 
at  it  instead  of  shaking  in  terror,  the  “terrorists” 
dragged  forth  “salts  of  tin”  or  tin-salts  as  the  bugaboo 
of  canned  foods.  And  the  truth  is  this  frightened  the 
canners  and  their  official  experts  as  nothing  else  ever 
did.  But  when  they  regained  their  breath,  they  went 
at  it,  found  that  most  of  it  was  “salts  of  iron”  (which 
the  doctor  prescribes  when  you  need  “pep”)  and  in 
other  ways  that  there  was  not  much  to  this  scare-crow. 
And  now  they  have  officially  laid  this  latest  ghost,  and 
probably  for  all  time.  In  the  N.  C.  A.  weekly  Bulletin 
for  October  26th  there  appeared  this : 

“The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  pharma¬ 
cology  of  tin,  undertaken  on  a  new  basis  in  1925 
by  the  former  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  to  be  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  according  to  a 
letter  received  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  chief  of  that  bureau.  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Knight.  In  concluding  his  letter  regarding  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  Dr.  Knight  summarizes  its  results,  so 
far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“  ‘Our  own  experimental  work,  involving  the  in¬ 
gestion  of  far  larger  amounts  of  tin  than  any  pre¬ 
viously  reported,  and  supported  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  of  other  investigators,  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  tin,  in  the  amounts  ordinarily 
found  in  canned  foods  and  in  the  quantity  which 
would  be  ingested  in  the  ordinary  individual  diet, 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  eliminated  and  is  not 
productive  of  harmful  effects  to  the  consumer  of 
canned  foods.’ 

Describing  the  plan  of  the  investigation  and  its 
results,  along  with  the  findings  of  other  investi¬ 
gators  in  this  field,  the  letter  states : 

“  ‘It  was  planned  to  undertake  primarily  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  with  both  animals  and  human 
beings,  in  which  experiments  the  tin  ingestion 
should  be  only  that  normally  acquired  by  the  food 
in  contact  with  tin  as  in  canned  foods.  These  ex¬ 
periments  differed  from  all  previously  reported 
feeding  or  other  tests  with  tin  in  that,  so  far  as 


the  literature  reports  are  concerned,  previous  ex¬ 
perimental  work  involved  the  feeding  of  definite 
compounds  of  tin  rather  than  the  tin  actually  dis¬ 
solved  from  food  containers  by  the  products 
packed  therein.  Our  experiments  were  worked 
out  in  three  groups : 

“  (a)  In  one  group  guinea  pigs  were  the  experi¬ 
mental  animals  and  were  fed  canned  pumpkin 
which  contained  777  parts  per  million  of  tin.  In 
this  group  of  animals  some  were  fed  the  tin  diet 
for  approximately  five  months,  while  others  were 
killed  periodically  during  the  course  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  experiments. 

“On  all  of  these  animals  careful  analyses  were 
made  of  the  various  internal  organs  to  note 
whether  there  was  any  retention  or  storage  of  tin. 
All  of  these  tests  were  negative  of  tin.  No  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  collect  either  urinary  or  fecal 
samples  from  these  experimental  animals. 

“(b)  A  series  of  cats  were  fed  canned  sardines 
containing  212  parts  per  million  of  tin.  Some  of 
these  cats  were  fed  for  a  period  of  7  months,  while 
others  were  killed  at  intervals  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  full  feeding  period.  Here  again  analy¬ 
ses  were  made  of  the  various  internal  organs  and 
no  evidence  of  the  retention  of  tin  obtained.  In 
the  cat  experiments  also  no  urinary  or  fecal  analy¬ 
ses  were  made. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  urinary  and 
fecal  elimination  of  tin  a  human  diet  squad  of  four 
subjects  was  used.  In  this  experiment  the  four 
subjects  were  placed  on  a  diet  shown  analytically 
to  be  tin  free  for  a  preliminary  period  of  9  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  tin-feeding  period  of  6 
days,  in  which  canned  pumpkin  and  canned  aspar¬ 
agus  were  fed.  The  canned  pumpkin  was  in  two 
separate  lots,  one  of  which  contained  476  parts 
per  million  and  the  other  363.  The  canned  aspar¬ 
agus  contained  361  parts  per  million  of  tin.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  tin-feeding  period  the  four  subjects  in¬ 
gested  a  total  of  2.278  to  2,942  milligrams  of  tin, 
with  an  average  daily  ingestion  ranging  in  the 
four  subjects  from  426  milligrams  to  490  milli¬ 
grams  of  tin.  During  this  tin-feeding  period  the 
diet  was  supplemented  by  such  of  the  tin-free  food 
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as  the  subjects  desired.  Following  the  tin  period 
was  a  return  to  the  tin-free  diet  for  10  days,  which 
period  was  divided  into  three  intervals,  that  is, 
ending  the  third,  sixth  and  tenth  days.  The  urine 
and  feces  eliminated  by  each  of  the  subjects  were 
composited  for  each  of  the  periods  indicated  and 
analyses  made  for  tin.  In  the  urinary  samples  no 
tin  was  found  in  either  the  pre-tin,  tin  or  post¬ 
tin  periods.  In  the  tin  period  fecal  analyses 
showed  the  greatest  elimination  of  tin,  with  di¬ 
minishing  amounts  in  the  three  samplings  of  the 
post-tin  period  with  measurable  quantities  of  tin 
still  present  ten  days  after  the  tin-feeding  period. 
The  elimination  of  tin  through  the  feces  in  these 
human  experiments  showed  76,73.8,  91.4  and  91.2 
percentages  respectively,  for  the  four  subjects.* 
It  may  be  stated  that  neither  during  the  tin-feed¬ 
ing  period  nor  during  the  post-tin  period  did  any 
of  the  subjects  show  any  evidence  of  illness  or  di.s- 
comfort  even  after  ingesting  such  abnormally 
large  amounts  of  tin-containing  food. 

“In  considering  the  above-mentioned  findings  on 
animals  and  men,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall 
previously  published  results  by  other  investiga¬ 
tors.  Lehmann  in  1902  made  the  statement  that 
no  case  is  known  of  chronic  tin  poisoning  from  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods.  Some  years  later, 
in  1909,  Schryver  in  England  published  the  results 
of  tests  on  himself  in  feeding  the  double  tartrade 
of  sodium  and  tin  along  with  a  normal  food  con¬ 
sumption.  He  found  in  the  first  week  of  his  test 
100  per  cent  elimination  of  tin  in  the  feces ;  in  the 
second  week,  92.1  and  in  the  third,  91.4  per  cent, 
with  the  balance  of  the  tin  eliminated  in  his  urine. 
During  the  first  week’s  test  he  ingested  66  milli¬ 
grams  per  day  of  tin,  135  milligrams  per  day  dur¬ 


ing  the  second  week,  and  198  milligrams  per  day 
during  the  third  week,  and  found  no  evidence  of 
accumulation.  He  did  similar  experimental  work 
on  feeding  a  dog,  and  states  that  there  is  but  little 
likelihood  of  chronic  tin  poisoning  resulting  from 
the  ingestion  of  canned  foods. 

“Pedley  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  made  the  statement 
in  1927  that  ‘in  the  case  of  tin,  which  is  such  a 
common  metal  and  one  which  we  all  ingest  nearly 
every  day,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  attribute 
poisonous  properties  to  it  when  only  three  cases 
of  alleged  chronic  poisoning  can  be  discovered  in 
the  literature.  Until  other  cases  are  added  to  the 
list,  a  verdict  of  “not  proven’’  must  be  given.’ 

“A  survey  of  the  literature  on  so-called  poison¬ 
ing  by  tin  from  food  does  not  reveal  any  clear-cut 
case  in  which  the  evidence  unmistakably  points 
toward  tin  as  a  causative  agent. 

“The  most  recent  publications  involving  studies 
in  the  ingestion  of  tin  are  those  reported  by  Flinn 
and  Inouye,  in  1928.  In  their  studies  with  tin 
their  rats  received  an  average  of  2  milligrams  of 
tin  per  day  and  their  results  show  that  981/2  per 
cent  of  the  tin  were  eliminated  in  the  feces.  In 
the  summary  of  their  paper  they  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘tin  apparently  does  not  affect  the  hu¬ 
man  system.’  ” 

*It  is  our  understanding  that  the  full  report, 
when  published,  will  explain  this  apparent  varia¬ 
tion  in  tin  elimination. — Editorial  Note. 


And  now  in  these  ides  of  November,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  may  breathe  a  final  fervent  ''requiam  in  pace'' 
(R.  I.  P.)  to  these  Hallowe’en  hobgoblins  of  canned 
food  consumption. 
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When  The  Paint  Wears  Off 
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The  present  Models  of  Tuc  Husker  now  have  seen  the  service  of  five  strenuous  seasons, 
in  all  sections,  and  under  all  conditions. 

During  that  long  period,  mechanical  troubles  of  any  kind  have  been  so  infrequent  that  Tuc 
Husker  has  justly  earned  the  name  of  being  “the  best  piece  of  Canning  Machinery  ever 
built.” 

Its  bronze  bearings,  “Cumberland”  ground  shafting,  and  helical,  hardened-and-ground  steel 
gears  completely  encased  and  lubricated  by  the  “Dot”  pressure  system,  show  no  signs  of  wear, 
and  the  machines  operate  as  silently  as  when  they  first  were  built. 

The  self- sharpening  knives  have  required  no  attention  whatever. 

The  husking  rolls,  which  are  the  vital  part  of  every  husker,  functioned  better  in  1 929  than 
ever  before,  and  in  five  years  not  one  single  section  of  the  more  than  40,000  sections  in  use 
will  have  had  to  be  reconditioned  or  replaced,  either  because  of  normal  wear  and  tear,  or 
from  injection  of  foreign  substances  into  same. 

The  Self-Contained  Motor  Drive,  with  its  thermal  protection,  has  proved  to  be  the  last  word 
in  economical,  efficient,  safe  and  simple  power  transmission. 

The  Shellsburg  (Iowa)  tests,  repeatedly  confirmed,  have  established  conclusively  the  tremend¬ 
ous  savings  effected  by  the  elimination  of  the  human  element  in  the  automatic  debutting  of 
the  ears. 

By  co-operation  of  progressive  Canners  with  a  virile  Tuc  Service  Organization,  an  operating 
System  has  been  worked  out,  reflecting  almost  unbelievable  additional  economies. 

And  in  1 929,  the  revolutionary  Electricfll  Counter  has  lifted  the  veil  that  has  hidden  many 
weaknesses  and  faults  in  structures  and  organizations,  in  addition  to  disclosing  the  continual 
operating  capacity  of  Tuc  Husker  with  its  cutter  feed. 

No  other  canning  machine  in  any  generation  has  blazed  such  a  trail  of  progress;  of 
elevation  of  standards;  of  achievement  of  results  previously  pronounced  to  be  im- 
po3sible  -  as  has  little  Tuc  Husker — while  the  paint  has  been  wearing  off. 


Built,  Serviced  and  Guaranteed  by  Fay  &  Scott 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  outstanding  husker  feeder  of  1929  was  Miss  Hazel  Waltemyer,  of  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 
In  10  minutes  Miss  Waltemyer,  unassisted,  fed  1496  ears  through  a  Tuc  Husker,  averaging 
ISO  ears  per  minute,  and  2i  tons  per  hour.  In  2\  hours  of  continuous  operation  she  feed 
15,719  ears  through  a  Tuc  Husker,  averaging  approximately  117  ears  per  minute,  and  over 
2  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  In  20\  hours,  on  consecutive  days,  she  feed  125,415  ears  of  corn 
through  a  Tuc  Husker,  averaging  over  103  ears  per  minute,  or  nearly  2  tons  per  hour. 

In  the  weeks  following  will  be  told  here  many  other  Electrical  Counter  results  of  1929. 
First  will  be  announced  the  results  of  the  Tuc  Speed  Prize  Competition;  following  this  will 
be  some  conspicuous  performances  for  longer  periods  of  time:  then  the  results  of  the  Tuc 
50-hour  Prize  Competition;  and  finally  many  other  amazing  things,  good  and  bad,  that  the 
Electrical  Counter  has  revealed. 
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Fertilizer  Studies  and  the  Production  of 

Sweet  Potatoes 

By  FRED  W.  GEISE 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  311  July,  1929 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


SELECTION  OF  SEED  STOCK 

SMALL  to  medium  sized  sweet  potatoes  are  usually 
selected  for  seed  stock  purposes.  Roots  from  %  to 
V/o  inches  in  diameter  are  recommended  for  plant 
production  purposes.  Experiments  have  shown  no  ma¬ 
terial  differences  in  the  yield  of  plants  from  large  vs. 
small  roots  when  both  sizes  were  obtained  from  equally 
good  yielding  hills.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  growers  as  to  the  size  of 
potatoes  that  should  be  selected.  Small  potatoes  pro¬ 
duce  more  plants  per  square  foot  of  hotbed  space.  But 
all  agree  that  seed  stock  should  be  selected  from  hills 
free  from  disease. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  hill  unit  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  basis  for  improvement  of  the  sweet  potato.  By 
going  through  the  field  at  harvest  time  and  selecting 
the  best  hills,  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
yield  and  quality  of  the  crop,  particularly  by  avoiding 
the  transmission  of  certain  diseases.  When  making  the 
selection  of  seed  stock,  hills  bearing  roots  of  the  de¬ 
sired  type  for  market  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  size,  shape  and  color.  The  vines  and  roots  must  be 
free  from  all  diseases.  Since  bruised  potatoes  may  aid 
in  spreading  certain  diseases  that  may  be  introduced 
into  the  storage  house,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  all  un¬ 
necessary  and  careless  handling.  After  the  roots  have 
been  turned  out  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  the  seed 
stock  should  be  selected  and  placed  in  containers  in 
which  they  can  be  stored  without  further  handling.  It 
is  advisable  to  store  the  seed  in  compartments  separate 
from  the  potatoes  for  market  purposes. 

Whenever  the  growing  season  is  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  production  of  seed  stock  from  vine  cuttings  or 
“slips,”  this  method  should  be  used  at  least  two  years 
out  of  three.  Stock  produced  in  this  manner  is  known 
as  “slip  seed.”  The  vine  cuttings  or  “slips”  are  taken 
from  the  healthy  vines  of  an  early  crop  of  potatoes  by 
cutting  portions  of  the  growing  vines  into  sections, 
each  having  at  least  two  joints  or  nodes.  In  Maryland 
these  cuttings  are  set  out  not  later  than  July  10th, 
preferably  the  first  w’eek  in  July,  and  are  handled  the 
same  as  the  sprouts  or  draws  for  bedded  potatoes.  The 
advantage  of  growing  seed  potatoes  from  “slips”  or 
cuttings  is  that  it  will  eliminate  certain  diseases  which 
may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  potato  when  draws 
or  sprouts  are  used.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  potatoes  are  enhanced.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  potatoes 
from  “slips”  are  cleaner  than  when  produced  from 
draws  or  sprouts.  The  method  of  “slip”  seeding,  as 
just  described,  should  be  practiced  about  two  years  out 
of  three,  and  the  third  year  hill  unit  selection  should 
be  practiced,  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  type  and 
yielding  properties  of  a  given  selection.  If  hill  unit 


selection  is  not  practiced  along  with  slip  seeding  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  select  wholly  from  the  standpoint 
of  vine  vigor,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  an  index 
to  the  yielding  capacity  of  a  given  strain. 

Sweet  Potato  Seed  Stock  Certification* 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  most  progressive  measures 
for  improving  sweet  potato  production  in  Maryland  was 
the  organization  of  a  seed  stock  certification  service  by 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Use  of  this  service  by  Maryland  growers  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Anyone  wishing  to  secure  it  may  write  for 
details  and  information  to  the  Maryland  Seed  Certifica¬ 
tion  Board,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
After  proper  arrangements^  have  been  made  between 
the  grower  and  the  Certification  Board,  the  crop  is  in¬ 
spected  periodically  during  the  season,  and  if  the  stock 
is  up  to  certain  predetermined  standards  the  potatoes 
or  sprouts  are  certified  and  labeled  as  such  by  the 
proper  agency.  In  brief,  the  standards  for  certification 
are:  “(1)  varietal  purity — All  seed  stocks  and  sprouts 
entered  for  certification  must  be  true  to  type.  (2)  va¬ 
riety  classification — Potatoes  shall  be  named  by  group 
or  variety  name  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  (see  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No. 
1021).  (3)  cultural  conditions — Fields  shall  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  certification  if  they  are  weedy,  or  if  the 
vines  are  so  injured  by  insects,  disease  or  other  factors 
that  satisfactory  inspection  is  made  difficult.” 

Preparation  of  Beds 

The  hotbed  should  be  located  so  that  the  necessary 
frequent  attention  can  be  given  conveniently.  A  well- 
drained  spot  protected  from  cold  winds,  with  unob¬ 
structed  sunlight,  and  with  facilities  for  watering, 
should  be  used.  The  south  or  southeast  side  of  a  large 
building  or  dense  woods  provides  a  good  location,  but  if 
no  other  protection  is  available  the  hotbeds  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  thick  California  privet  hedge,  which  is 
easily  grown,  is  permanent,  and  makes  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  windbreak.  The  following  descriptions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  various  types  of  beds,  given  by  Geo. 
R.  Cobb,t  formerly  county  agent  of  Wicomico  county, 
apply  very  well  for  all  sweet  potato  sections  of  the 
state. 

“Bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  secure  stocky  plants  in 
the  short  space  of  time  from  bedding  until  transplant¬ 
ing  into  the  field. 

“The  size  of  the  bed,  or  rather  the  length,  depends 
on  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  bedded,  for  in  most  cases 

*  Extension  Service,  Univ.  of  Md.  Circular  No.  60. 

t  Cobb,  G.  R.,  The  Sweet  Potato  and  How  to  Grow  It,  News  Publ.  Co., 
Salisbury,  Md. 
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the  manure  heated  bed  is  as  wide  as  a  hotbed  sash,  or 
six  feet.  Each  potato  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
sprouts,  and  one  bushel  of  seed  will  require  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  square  feet  of  bedding  space. 

“After  determining  the  length  of  bed  and  the  loca¬ 
tion,  the  frame  work  was  erected.  This  consists  of  12- 
inch  boards  on  the  back  side  and  6  or  8-inch  boards  on 
the  front  side.  The  sides  of  the  frame  are  held  in  place 
by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  every  six  to  eight 
feet.  In  fact,  the  operation  is  the  same  as  that  of  build¬ 
ing  a  coldframe,  except  that  in  practically  no  case  is  it 
just  set  on  top  of  the  ground,  as  are  some  coldframes 
and  hotbeds.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  practical  to 
construct  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  concrete.  The 
ground  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  15  inches  and  10 
inches  of  manure  placed  in  the  excavation.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  dry  it  should  be  moistened  somewhat  to  hasten 
decomposition  to  provide  the  necessary  heat,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  advisable  perhaps  to  have  the  manure  piled  up 
some  time  before  needed  and  to  turn  it  over  at  least 
twice,  so  that  the  whole  pile  may  be  heated  through. 
Sand,  top  soil  front  the  woods,  or  loam  to  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  4  inches  is  placed  on  the  manure  as  soon  as 
it  starts  to  heat  and  when  the  temperature  has  dropped 
to  about  85  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  beds  may  be  cov¬ 
ered. 

“Another  very  general  practice  is  to  excavate  from 
5  to  6  inches  deep,  then  spread  a  layer  of  bedding  about 
three  inches  deep  so  as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  cold 
moist  air  from  the  ground.  This  bedding  may  be  hay, 
cornstalks,  pine  needles  or  any  other  similar  material. 
Fresh  manure  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  is  next  spread, 
and  this  is  covered  with  a  one-inch  layer  of  sand  or 
wood  soil.  This  manure  is  usually  mixed  with  bedding 
in  the  stables  and  pounds  from  which  it  is  taken,  and 
is  not  packed  down  in  the  bed  very  firmly. 

“The  fire-heated  or  fiue  hotbeds  are  used  extensively 
in  New  Jersey  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  stove,  fire  or  furnace  is  usually  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bed  and  the  smoke  and  heat  pass  through  a 
6-inch  flue  of  tile,  wood  or  some  other  similar  material. 
The  flue  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  but 
usually  it  extends  only  about  two-thirds  the  length 
when  it  then  discharges  the  smoke  and  heat  into  the 
open  space  beneath  the  floor  and  bed.  Wooden  chim¬ 
neys  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gases.  These  beds  are 
made  from  6  to  12  feet  wide  and  the  floor  boards  are 
usually  laid  about  one  inch  apart  so  that  the  heat  may 
have  easy  access  to  the  soil.  From  4  to  6  inches  of  soil 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  floor  boards  and  the  potatoes 
bedded  in  the  soil. 

“Steam  or  hot  water  is  also  used  to  produce  heat  and 
for  a  permanent  fixture  a  cement  bed  with  hot  water 
heating  is  probably  the  most  desirable.  These  beds  are 
constructed  similar  to  any  hotbed,  but  the  steam  or  hot 
water  pipes  are  usually  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  The  soil  is  placed  on  a  tile  or  wooden  floor,  which 
is  a  few  inches  above  the  pipes.  A  New  Jersey  method 
is  to  use  hot  water  heating  and  bury  the  pipes  about  15 
inches  apart.  The  heater  is  at  the  end  of  the  bed  a  few 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  pipes,  so  that  the  water  will 
circulate  by  gravity.  Four  pipes  are  used  in  most  cases 
in  which  instance  two  pipes  act  as  flows  and  two  as  re¬ 
turns. 

“The  soil  in  which  the  potatoes  are  bedded  must  be 
chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  as  many  diseases  are 
carried  over  in  old’  soil  and  may  infect  the  new  sprouts. 
In  no  case  should  soil  be  used  the  second  year  unless  it 


is  sterilized  with  live  steam  or  some  other  method  of 
sterilizing  that  will  destroy  the  disease  germs  or  spores. 
Also  disinfect  the  frame  work  of  the  beds  before  using 
them  the  second  year.  This  may  be  done  with  the  lime 
sulphur  solution  that  is  used  on  fruit  trees  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  farm,  or  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  (blue  stone)  to  25  gallons  of  water. 

“Many  growers  use  top  soil  from  the  woods  for  the 
main  layer  of  soil  and  then  place  from  one  to  two  inches 
of  builders’  sand  on  top  of  this.  After  the  potatoes  are 
bedded  another  layer  of  sand  is  put  on  to  cover  the 
seed.” 

Seed  Stock  Treatment 

There  are  a  number  of  commercial  organic  mercury 
compounds  on  the  market  that  are  highly  recommended 
for  sweet  potato  seed  stock  treatment.  These  no  doubt 
are  more  or  less  effective  and  are  worthy  of  further 
consideration.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  advisable 
to  continue  the  recommendation  of  the  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  (mercuric  chloride)  treatment,  because  it  has 
been  used  over  a  long  period  of  years  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  and  the  method  has  been  thoroughly  standard¬ 
ized.  Furthermore,  corrosiv’e  sublimate  is  easily  avail¬ 
able  at  any  drug  store. 

“Dissolve  four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  powder 
in  one  gallon  of  hot  water  in  a  wooden  bucket,  or  a 
stone  jar  for  a  stock  solution.  Pour  this  gallon  of  stock 
solution  into  a  wooden  or  stone  container  with  enough 
cool  water  to  make  30  gallons.  (Hot  water  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  solution  is  made  from  tablets.  If  they 
are  used  in  place  of  the  powder  a  1-1000  solution  should 
be  made.)  The  seed  potatoes  should  be  placed  in  ham¬ 
pers  or  crates  and  immersed  in  the  above  solution  for 
five  to  ten  minutes  to  destroy  the  disease  spores  upon 
the  surface.  .  .  One  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 

made  up  to  strength  should  treat  from  three  to  four 
bushels  of  seed  stock.  After  this  solution  becomes  too 
weak  for  further  use  in  seed  treatment,  unless  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used  for  seed  bed  sanitation  as  explained 
elsewhere,  it  should  be  dumped  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  earth. 

Warning 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  human  beings  or 
livestock  from  drinking  the  solution  or  eating  the 
potatoes  after  they  have  been  treated. 

“All  sweet  potato  seed  should  be  carefully  sorted  be¬ 
fore  bedding.  No  potatoes  which  are  infected  with 
black  rot,  foot  rot,  soft  rot,  scurf  or  any  other  diseases 
should  be  bedded.  Small  infections  frequently  can  be 
more  easily  detected  after  seed  treatment  than  before, 
so  a  second  sorting  is  advisable.  Potatoes  which  have 
been  discarded  after  treatment  should  not  be  used  as 
food  either  for  human  beings  or  livestock. 

“Many  sweet  potato  diseases  such  as  black  rot,  stem 
rot  and  scurf  live  over  from  year  to  year  in  the  soil. 
Boards,  sash  and  other  parts  of  the  seed  bed  used  for 
more  than  one  season  may  harbor  disease  spores.”* 

Bedding 

The  time  for  bedding  seed  stock  is  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  the  planks  are  to  be  set  in  the  field.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  stock  has  been  treated  with  a  dis¬ 
infectant  the  roots  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the 

*  Excerpts  from  Univ.  of  Md.  Ext.  Service  Circ.  No.  60.  1926. 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
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washers,  exhausters,  etc. 
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Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
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freshly  prepared  bed  in  uniform  order  and  covered  with 
sand  to  a  depth  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  upper  side  of  the  potatoes.  Some  growers  prefer 
to  place  a  thin  layer  of  pine  needles  over  the  bedded 
roots  before  covering  them  with  sand,  for  the  potatoes 
are  thus  held  more  securely  in  place  at  the  time  of 
drawing  sprouts.  In  drawing  the  sprouts  the  potato 
is  held  down  with  one  hand  while  the  sprouts  are  pulled 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other  hand. 

Bed  Management 

As  soon  as  the  seed  stock  has  been  bedded  it  should 
be  thoroughly  watered.  The  bed  should  be  kept  mod¬ 
erately  damp  and  when  the  sprouts  be^n  to  appear  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  proper  ventilation.  As  the 
sprouts  increase  in  number  and  size  the  amount  of  ven¬ 
tilation  must  be  gradually  increased  until  finally  the 
sash  may  be  entirely  removed.  It  is  well  to  “harden 
off”  the  plants  gradually  before  transplanting  in  the 
field,  but  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  to  avoid  chilling 
the  bed,  thereby  causing  injury  to  the  young  sprouts. 
The  most  favorable  temperature  for  sprout  develop¬ 
ment  is  from  80  to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  “harden 
off”  the  plants  water  is  withheld  gradually,  the  plants 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  if  possible  subjected 
gradually  to  lower  temperature  a  few  days  before  plant¬ 
ing  time. 

Soil  and  Preparation 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  the 
system  of  cropping  all  bear  upon  soil  preparation.  On 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  precede  sweet  potatoes  with  rye  and 
vetch,  to  turn  under  as  green  manure.  The  land  is 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  and  afterward 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  as  for  other  crops.  Deep 
plowing  on  some  lands,  particularly  the  lighter  sandy 
soils,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  roots  to 
grow  long  and  slender.  Of  course,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  such  factors  as  seasonal  conditions,  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  varietal  characteristics,  also,  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  shape  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Further  preparaton  for  planting  depends  upon  the 
cultural  method  to  be  followed.  In  many  regions  the 
sweet  potato  plants  are  set  on  high  ridges  or  lists.  In 
this  case  after  the  field  has  been  harrowed  the  rows  are 
laid  off  with  a  small  plow  and  the  fertilizer  distributed 
along  the  furrow,  after  which  the  list  is  formed.  This 
list  is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before 
the  plants  are  set,  thus  allowng  the  soil  to  settle  and 
reducing  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  sprouts  by  the 
fertilizer.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  plant  on  ridges 
or  lists  that  drainage  is  facilitated  on  heavy  land,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  harvest  the  crop  when  a  plow  is  used. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are  that  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons  ridges  dry  out  much  quicker  than  flat  surfaces, 
and  the  construction  of  ridges  involves  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  method  to  be  preferred  is  simply  to  broadcast 
and  work  in  the  fertilizer,  roll  or  plank  the  soil,  and 
mark  out  the  rows.  The  plants  are  then  set  in  the 
marked  row. 

Lime,  Manures  and  Fertilizers 

The  sweet  potato  is  fairly  tolerant  to  acid  conditions, 
and  excess  lime  lowers  the  quality  of  the  roots.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  extremely  acid  soil  conditions,  and  par¬ 


ticularly  in  soil  rather  low  in  plant  nutriefits,  lime  in¬ 
creases  the  yield.  In  most  cases  the  lime  should  be  ai)*- 
plied  to  the  crop  preceding  sweet  potatoes,  particukfly 
if  the  crop  is  a  green  manure ;  the  lime  thus  benefits  the 
preceding  crop  and  in  turn  the  sweet  potato  crop. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  sweet  potatoes  yield 
well  on  newly  cleared  land,  in  fact,  so  well  that  sweet 
potatoes  are  sometimes  thought  of  as  a  poor  land  crop. 
They  may  do  better  on  poor  land  than  some  other  veg¬ 
etables,  but  for  the  most  part  experimental  evidence 
(See  Part  I)  and  the  experience  of  most  growers  show 
that  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  best  results. 

Green  manures,  as  rye  and  vetch,  are  recommended 
in  sections  where  they  can  be  turned  under  early  in  the 
spring,  as  sometime  during  April.  Well-rotted  manure 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  tons  per  acre  will 
doubtless  increase  yields,  but  at  present  prices  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  generally  profitable  to  purchase  manure 
for  the  sweet  potato  crop  alone. 

The  experimental  results  in  Part  I  clearly  show  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  common  fertilizer  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  nitrogen-potash  relationship  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  on  soils  which  have  received  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure  or  green  manure  2  per  cent  ammonia 
in  a  fertilizer  is  considered  adequate. 

Sweet  potatoes  require  a  fertilizer  high  in  potash, 
particularly  in  soils  high  in  organic  matter.  In  general, 
on  medium  sandy  soils,  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility,  a  3-8-8 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre  is 
recommended,  and  on  soils  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  a 
2-8-10  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  growers  contend  that 
the  high  potash  fertilizers  lower  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  roots.  There  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  is  the  case.  New  Jersey  reports  that  high 
potash  applications  tend  to  make  the  roots  more 
chunky.  In  Missouri  it  was  found  that  the  sugar  and 
starch  content  was  increased  by  Increasing  the  amount 
of  potash  applied. 

It  is  best  to  apply  the  fertilizer  several  days  before 
setting  the  plants,  for  the  sprouts  are  very  sensitive  to 
soluble  salts,  and  unless  the  fertilizer  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  injury  is  apt  to  occur.  The 
fertilizer  may  be  broadcast,  drilled  or  placed  in  the  hill. 
The  latter  method  is  to  be  discouraged.  About  ten  days 
before  the  plants  are  to  be  set  the  rows  are  marked  off, 
split  open,  fertilizer  drilled  in  and  the  rows  “run  un.’ 
A  one-row  fertilizer  distributor  is  very  often  used  for 
applying  the  fertilizer. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  rotation,  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  particularly  in  Wicomico 
county,  is  to  grow  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  followed  by 
rye  and  yetch  for  fall  and  winter,  sweet  potatoes  again 
the  second  year,  and  then  follow  with  cantaloupes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  or  some  other  crop.  It  seems  that  such  a  rota¬ 
tion  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  since  two  potato 
crops  are  grown  in  succession.  Howeyer,  the  growers 
who  follow  good  methods  of  disease  control,  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  seed  treatment,  and  general  measures  of  sanita¬ 
tion  are  yery  successful.  If  a  field  becomes  infested 
with  soil-bome  diseases,  it  should  not  be  planted  to 
sweet  potatoes  again  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  years. 

Transplanting 

When  eyerything  is  ready  for  transplanting,  the 
sprouts  may  be  pulled  and  kept  covered  until  ready  to 
be  set  in  the  field.  Some  growers  prefer  to  puddle  the 
plants  or  draws  by  dipping  them  in  a  muddy  mixture 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 
Cann^  Peas 


PEA  WASHER 

After  making  both  the  shaker  and  rotary  type  of  pea 
washer  we  discarded  the  shaker  type  as  we  found  the  rot¬ 
ary  type  of  pea  washer  to  be  far  superior. 

Complete  Canning 
Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  make  21 
different  machines  for  canning  peas. 
There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for 
every  operation  in  a  pea  canning  factory. 

If  you  want  an  entire  line  of  pea  ma¬ 
chinery  Berlin  Chapman  has  it.  If  you 
want  one  pea  machine  Berlin  Chapman 
has  it.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  is  Berlin  Chapman 
has  a  machine  which  solves  the  problem. 
Berlin  Chapman  makes  a  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  milk, 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Regrader  regrades  all  of  your  peas  and  eliminates 
the  loss  due  to  carrying  over  the  peas  into  the  next  size  larger  screen. 
Peas  are  graded  for  size  over  one  screen,  then  the  next  size  larger  peas 
are  regraded,  thus  accomplishing  a  real  regrade  and  saving  all  the  money 
previously  lost  by  peas  being  carried  over  into  larger  screen. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Blanchers  are  so  constructed  that 
water  is  cleaned  while  machine  is  in  operation  by  special  sludg¬ 
ing  device  as  well  as  special  skimming  device.  Every  part 
of  this  Blancher  is  accessible  both  inside  and  outside  of 
drum.  Note  manhole  on  lower  part  of  end. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plmt 
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which  adheres  and  prevents  rapid  drying.  The  sprouts 
should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  possible  after  pulling 
because  delay  frequently  results  in  the  necessity  of 
heavy  replanting. 

Transplanting  methods  vary  according  to  the  area  to 
be  planted,  the  implements  and  labor  available. 
Methods  may  vary  from  hand  setting  to  the  use  of  the 
transplanter.  It  is  a  general  practice  to  water  the 
plants  as  they  are  being  set  or  soon  afterward.  Trans¬ 
planting  machines  are  usually  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  watering  device. 

The  space  between  rows  and  plants  varies  with  the 
soil,  variety  and  cultural  methods.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  plants  within  the  row  may  vary  from  12  to  24 
inches  and  the  rows  may  be  from  2V2  to  3V^  feet  apart. 
Average  distances  would  probably  be  from  2V2  to  3 
feet  between  rows  and  from  15  to  22  inches  between 
plants  in  the  row. 


Cultivation 

The  first  cultivation  is  usually  given  in  about  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  plants  are  set.  Cultivation 
should  be  sufficient  to  control  weeds  and  prevent  a  hard 
crust  from  forming  on  the  soil,  and  should  continue 
until  the  vines  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  After 
that  hand  labor  is  necessary  to  pull  the  large  weeds  if 
any  appear  in  the  field.  Just  before  the  vines  interfere 
seriously  with  cultivation  the  final  working,  usually 
known  as  “laying  by,”  is  given.  At  this  final  cultiva¬ 
tion  turning  the  vines  to  one  side  of  the  row  and  then 
to  the  other  while  cultivation  is  in  progress  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  their  being  damaged  by  the  imple¬ 
ments.  For  the  last  cultivation  a  vine  turner  is  some¬ 
times  employed  that  may  be  attached  to  the  walking 
cultivator. 


{Continued  next  week.) 


The  Frozen  Pack  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


By  R.  A.  RUDNICK,  Research  Laboratory 


Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago 


SO-CALLED  sharp  freezing  of  fruits  in  barrels, 
kegs  and  other  larger  containers  has  been  long  in 
process,  but  today  the  buyer  demands  frozen  prod¬ 
ucts  in  small  units  suitable  for  delivery  to  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Freezing  of  cherries  and  strawberries  in  bar¬ 
rels  was  ascertained  by  that  old  method  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  trying  first  one  way  and  then  another.  Canning, 
itself,  over  a  century  ago  was  attained  by  this  very 
same  method  of  experimenting. 

Today  the  manufacturers  of  canners’  supplies,  such 
as  the  can  companies,  have  as  a  part  of  their  service 
to  their  customers  well-equipped  laboratories,  where 
scientifically  trained  men  are  engaged  in  assisting  in 
work  out  the  technicalities  connected  with  the  canning 
industry.  Many  of  the  canners  have  well-organized 
control  laboratories,  equipped  to  do  research  work. 
Then,  too,  the  canners  have  a  large  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  National  Canners  Association,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  laboratory  with  several  branches  employing 
technically  skilled  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  render 
service  to  canners,  which  through  exhaustive  research 
has  made  available  data  of  incalculable  value  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  steadily 
increasing  consumer  demand  for  better  quality  of 
product. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  some  berries  frozen  in  barrels 
were  thawed,  packed  into  small  one-pound  containers 
and  refrozen  for  retailing  purposes.  The  frozen  prod¬ 
uct  appealed  to  the  consumer,  who  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  have  the  fresh  prod¬ 
uct  in  a  frozen  state  at  any  time.  As  a  result  some  of 
the  berries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  frozen  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  natural  state  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  method  of  repacking  was  not  entirely  a  success, 
because  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  thawed  prod¬ 
uct  could  not  be  ’  repacked,  and  so  originated  the 
thought  that  possibly  the  packing  at  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  small  containers  would  solve  the  problem  and 


create  a  new  and  better  product  for  the  market.  Last 
year  this  was  tried  by  a  few  packers  and  was  met  with 
great  favor  by  the  consumer. 

Then  the  question  arose,  what  products  can  be  fro¬ 
zen,  how  shall  they  be  packed,  what  type  of  container 
will  be  most  suitable,  and,  highly  important,  how 
should  it  be  frozen.  The  idea  has  been  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  distinctive  type  of  container,  preferably 
of  one-pound  capacity,  should  be  chosen  and  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  frozen  pack,  and  this  container,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  universally  recognized  as  frozen  pack 
no  matter  where  it  appears.  This  package,  however, 
must  serve  two  purposes.  It  must  have  a  proper  sales 
appeal  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  it  must  properly 
carry  and  protect  the  product.  A  great  deal  of  work 
cn  each  product  is  being  done  to  determine  what  type 
of  container  will  properly  do  this  work  in  both  respects 
and  at  the  same  time  signify  to  the  consumer  that  the 
goods  are  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  freezing. 

Now  the  trained  men  from  research  laboratories  step 
in  and  outline  methods  of  procedure  for  experimenting 
with  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  without  the 
benefit  of  scientific  data  as  a  basis  from  which  to  start. 
So  today  we  are  busy  planning  and  seeking  the  funda¬ 
mentals  underlying  the  future  frozen  pack.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  showing  great  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  project. 

The  freezing  of  fish  is  now  a  rather  well-established 
industry  and  considerable  study  has  been  made  of  the 
underlying  principles  thereof.  But  do  the  principles  of 
freezing  animal  tissue  apply  to  that  of  plant  tissue? 
No,  they  will  not,  because  the  structure  of  animal  tissue 
is  composed  of  cells  arranged  in  the  form  of  densely 
packed  fibers,  while  plant  tissue  is  entirely  different ;  it 
is  composed  of  numerous  cells,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  and  has  what  is  known  as  intercellular  spaces. 
However,  the  two  processes  of  freezing  are  very  simi- 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


NOW  A 


Will  Heat  Two  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury--  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 


We  can  Furnish 
Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 


Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


717  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  3COTT  manaqcr  of  t«c  i.iouioatko\  Gen.  MOli; 

V  Cmi»mosm*»COTT  CO.  J 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Spra^ue-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago^  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


AndersoTi-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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lar.  Meat  frozen  in  much  the  same  way  as  fish  is  being 
packed  successfully,  and  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
equally  well  accepted  and  liked. 

One  of  the  newest  features  applied  to  canning  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  that  of  vacuum  packing,  and  it  has  proven 
to  be  wonderfully  successful.  In  more  recent  experi¬ 
menting  it  has  been  found  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
sealed  in  tin  containers  under  vacuum  and  frozen  are 
much  superior  to  products  packed  under  other  methods 
and  frozen. 

The  most  logical  way  of  carrying  on  such  experi¬ 
ments  is  not  in  the  research  laboratory,  but  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  field  of  activity,  where  many  practical  sources 
of  information  and  desirable  materials  are  available. 
Canners,  as  well  as  managers  of  cold-storage  plants, 
are  keenly  interested  in  our  experiments,  and  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  impart  any  of  their  past  ex¬ 
periences  and  knowledge  concerning  the  freezing  of 
fruits,  mainly  berries. 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  process  of  freezing: 
first,  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  product  to  the 
point  of  ice  formation  or  crystallization ;  second,  lower¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  product  from  this  point 
until  the  period  of  ice  crystallization  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  completed;  and  third,  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  product  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  be 
hell  in  storage. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  of  great  importance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  all  bacteria  and  fungi  be¬ 
come  inactive  after  the  temperature  of  the  product  has 
been  lowered  below  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
period  still  continues  until  lowered  below  that  of  freez¬ 
ing  water,  which  varies  with  each  commodity  and  also 
with  the  packing  medium,  if  one  has  been  used. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  ice  formation,  and  is  a 
critical  one.  The  fact  that  plant  tissue  is  composed  of 
cells  and  intercellular  spaces  makes  it  very  important 
that  these  cells  are  not  broken  or  disturbed.  Just  how 
to  handle  this  situation  becomes  a  problem  for  tech¬ 
nical  investigation. 

The  third  period  is  the  holding  or  storage  period,  and 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  proper  temperature 

Among  the  other  problem's  that  require  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  study  are  those  of  transportation  and 
marketing. 

In  order  to  ascertain  accurately  the  conditions  to 
which  the  frozen  product  is  subjected  while  being 
transported,  we  place  self-recording  thermometers  in 
the  refrigerator  cars  en  route.  After  the  car  reaches 
its  destination  it  is  unloaded  and  the  contents  placed 
in  cold  storage,  where  it  is  held  for  distribution.  From 
here  the  retailer  will  be  furnished  with  the  product, 
and  he  will  have  to  keep  it  well  refrigerated  until  he 
sells  it,  and  it  should  be  consumed  in  a  short  time  after 
defrosting,  or  kept  under  proper  refrigeration. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  since  when  the  trained 
man’s  only  task  was  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
packing  of  a  product ;  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  he  must  follow  said  product  to  its  destination, 
the  consumer.  This  same  need  has  been  foreseen  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  they  have  assigned 
technicians  of  wide  experience  and  proven  ability  to 
this  work,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  Government’s 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  can- 
ner  and  consumer. 


Co-operation  from  the  canners  or  packers  and  the 
managers  of  cold-storage  plants  means  a  great  deal  1:0 
one  who  is  actively  engaged  in  experimenting  on  fro¬ 
zen  pack.  I  am  assured  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
an  ideal  location  for  this  work.  It  was  certainly  grat¬ 
ifying  to  co-operate  with  concerns  like  the  Everett 
Fruit  Products  Company,  who  can  a  complete  line  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  American  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Company,  both  located  in  Everett,  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  many  advantages  were  available  for  han¬ 
dling  the  product  direct  from  the  field  to  the  frozen 
state. 

In  selecting  materials  to  be  frozen  one  of  the  things 
to  be  kept  in  mind  from  a  practical  or  packer’s  stand¬ 
point  is,  “Can  the  pack  be  repeated  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  and  if  so  how?’’  Yes,  the  pack  can  be  repeated, 
because  in  every  case  the  materials  selected  should  be 
graded  and  certain  grades  used.  Experiments  indicate 
that  only  the  fanciest  grade  should  be  used  for  the  fro¬ 
zen  pack. 

Our  experiments  thus  far  comprise  the  packing  of 
approximately  two  thousand  different  lots  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  cover  every  possible  com¬ 
bination  of  packs,  “straight’’  and  with  sugar,  syrup, 
salt,  brine,  etc.,  packed  in  paper  containers,  glass,  sani¬ 
tary  cans  and  vacuum  cans,  frozen  at  various  temper¬ 
atures  and  under  varying  conditions,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  recorded.  The  entire  pack  will  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  cold  storage  until  late  this  fall,  in  order  that  we 
may  observe  the  full  effect  of  cold  storage  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  Samples  will  be  examined  from  every  lot  from 
time  to  time  in  our  laboratories,  and  we  will  then  have 
facts  and  data  available  which  should  prove  of  substan¬ 
tial  value.  Other  samples  will  be  shipped  both  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  examinations  made 
there  by  Government  and  National  Canners  laborato¬ 
ries. 

The  demand  for  frozen  pack  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
established  and  susceptible  of  substantial  development. 
It  provides  an  additional  means  of  preserving  normal 
and  surplus  crops,  and  placing  on  consumers’  tables 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season  of  delicious 
flavor  and  in  a  most  acceptable  form. 

The  co-operative  effort  of  canners  and  suppliers  and 
Government  technicians  in  solving  the  problems  of 
proper  packaging  and  preservation  through  research 
and  development  bids  fair  to  produce  a  commercially 
sound  method  and  product  which  will  meet  with  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  in  substantial  and  rapidly  increasing 
value. 


WILL  CANS  BE  LOWER  IN  PRICE? 


The  following  will  appear  in  the  November  Opti¬ 
mist,  the  snappy  little  house  organ  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Company: 

“The  price  of  tin  plate  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
in  canning  circles  at  the  moment,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  a  reduction  in  the  official  price  may  be  an¬ 
nounced  this  month.  That  there  is  justification  for  this 
belief  is  evidenced  by  the  present  position  of  two  of  the 
important  factors  in  tin-plate  manufacture,  namely, 
pig  tin  and  black  sheets. 
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References: 

CITY  STATK  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 
Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S,  MesHcher  e^tablieb- 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


— Since  1913 — 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reierence:  Nadonal  Bank  of  Baltimore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED  f 

United  States  ,  .  .  May  26,  1925  S 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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In  November  last  year,  when  an  advance  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  price  of  tin  plate  was  announced,  the  average  price 
of  pig  tin  (straits)  was  in  excess  of  50  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  now  quoted  at  41.5  cents  i^r  pound.  Assuming 
that  all  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  tin  plate  remain  unchanged,  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  pig  tin  alone  has  brought  about  a  saving  of 
12  cents  per  base  box  of  tin  plate. 

Last  fall  unprecedented  production  in  the  automotive 
industry  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  sheets, 
and  mills  all  over  the  country  operated  at  close  to  max¬ 
imum  capacity.  Now,  according  to  trade  papers,  there 


is  a  noticeable  weakness  in  the  sheet  market,  mills  are 
operating  on  a  lower  production  basis,  and  there  are  re¬ 
ports  of  price  concessions  being  made  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  present  price  of  tin  plate  is  $5.35  per  base  box, 
f.  0.  b.  Pittsburgh  district.  The  lower  price  of  pig  tin 
alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  a  return  to  the 
1928  price  of  $5.25  per  base  box  for  tin  plate,  but  the 
added  weakness  of  black  sheets  seems  to  substantiate 
the  rather  persistent  rumor  that  an  even  lower  price 
will  be  named.” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country- 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Pioneer  Corn  Canner  Dead — Mr.  David  E.  Price,  one 
of  the  oldest  corn  packers  in  the  state,  died  October  28th 
at  his  home,  at  Yoe,  Md.,  near  Darlington,  Md. 


• 

Buying  Green  Tomatoes  for  Pickle — ^The  Van  Camp 
Packing  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  is  offering  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tipton,  Ind.,  the  same  price  for  green 
tomatoes  left  in  the  fields  as  was  paid  for  ripe  tomatoes. 
Shortage  in  the  pickle  crop  has  led  the  company  to  sub¬ 
stitute  green  tomatoes  in  the  making  of  spiced  relishes. 


Plan  Cannery  at  Waterloo,  Illinois — ^The  Louis  Maull 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Waterloo,  Ill.,  to  secure  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing,  on  a  rental  basis,  to  be  used  as  a  cannery  next 
season. 


Libby  Buys  Central  Canning  Company — Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neil  &  Libby  have  purchased  the  Central  Canning 
Company,  with  plants  at  Colby  and  Dorchester,  Wis. 
This  purchase  becomes  effective  December  1,  but  does 
not  include  last  season’s  pack. 


New  Canner — Mr.  A.  G.  Velasco,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  con¬ 
sidering  entering  the  canning  business. 


Frank  Watson  Makes  Change — Frank  Watson,  for 
eight  years  Baltimore  Divisional  Manager  of  the  Con- 
soldated  Paper  Company,  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  has  joined 
the  forces  of  the  Paper  Products  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  as  Managing  Director.  Mr.  Watson  has  had  18 
years’  experience  in  the  production,  sales  and  executive 
divisions  of  some  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  manufacturing  folding  car¬ 
tons,  box  board,  corrugated  and  solid  fiber  shipping 
containers.  He  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the  industry  of 
this  section,  and  has  served  on  Canned  Foods  Week 
committees,  etc.,  an  always  willing  and  capable  worker. 


New  Cannery  for  Griggs  in  Texas — The  Medina  Val¬ 
ley  Growers  Association,  at  a  mass-meeting  Thursday 
night  in  the  Natalia  Club  House,  unanimously  pledged 


its  support  and  the  necessary  acreage  to  insure  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  cannery  at  Natalia,  Texas.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Griggs  Canneries  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
were  present,  and  announced  that  a  site  for  a  cannery 
had  been  selected.  Construction  of  the  plant  will  begin 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  necessary  rail¬ 
way  sidings. 

F.  E.  Griggs,  president  of  the  Griggs  Canneries, 
stated  that  he  believes  the  Medina  Valley  is  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  United  States  for  a  cannery,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  long  growing  season  here  and  the 
variety  of  vegetables  grown  will  permit  the  operation 
of  the  plant  throughout  practically  the  entire  year,  and 
also  because  Texas  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
canned  foods  in  the  United  States.  A  very  small 
amount  of  vegetables  are  canned  within  the  state. 

The  cannery  will  be  in  operation  in  time  to  take  care 
of  the  spring  crop  of  tomatoes  and  green  beans,  and 
will  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  turn  out  1,000  cans  per 
day.  While  tomatoes  and  beans  will  be  the  only  prod¬ 
ucts  canned  in  the  beginning,  it  is  stated  that  various 
other  vegetables  will  be  canned  as  soon  as  operations 
can  be  broadened  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  them. 

Employment  for  approximately  120  people  will  be 
provided  by  this  industry.  Dr.  F.  Stoy,  vice-president 
of  the  Griggs  Canneries,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Na¬ 
talia  cannery,  and  expects  to  take  up  his  residence  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the  plant. 

Natalia  is  29  miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  the  home  office  of  the 
irrigation  project  started  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson  in  1912. 
The  42,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  are  watered  by  Me¬ 
dina  Lake. 
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We  want  you  to  inspect  our 
factories  and  our  policies 


^jy^HEN  you  visit  Cincinnati,  on  business  or  on  a 
motor  jaunt,  come  in  and  visit  the  immense 
Heekin  factories . .  see  for  yourself  how  Heekin  Cans 
are  made.  Perhaps  we  can  talk  about  your  canning 
problems  . .  even  possibly  your  requirements  . .  learn 
at  first  hand  what  Heekin  personal  service  means. 

Heekin  factories  are  open  to  all  canners.  Here  you 
may  learn  a  great  de^  about  cans.  Located  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  region,  Heekin  has 
been  serving  Ccin  users  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  Each  year  Heekin  progresses . .  that  is  why  you 
will  find  the  Heekin  factories  to  be  among  the  largest 
in  Industrial  Cincinnati.  Come  in  and  visit  us  at  any 
time.  Any  obligation?  Of  course  not! 

Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.O. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  Conner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  very  good  friend  writes: 

“At  last  I  have  decided  to  stop  looking  for  new  markets 
to  conquer.  I  am  going  to  concentrate  my  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  a  radius  comparatively  near  our  plants  and 
office.  I  am  going  to  spend  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
advertising,  but  expect  to  get  it  all  back  in  profit  from  in¬ 
creased  sales.  Don’t  you  think  I  have  the  right  idea?” 

This  gentleman  may  have  the  right  idea  as  to  the 
most  advisable  place  in  which  to  concentrate  his  sales 
and  advertising  efforts,  but  I  wonder  if  he  is  correct  in 
assuming  that  he  will  get  the  cost  of  his  advertising 
back  from  the  profit  in  increased  sales.  I  doubt 
seriously  his  finding  that  this  will  be  the  case  the  first 
year,  and  perhaps  for  several  years  he  will  see  his  ex¬ 
penditure  for  advertising  register  in  the  “loss”  column. 

The  time  to  consider  advertising  in  a  conservative, 
economical  way  is  just  about  three  years  before  the 
major  results  are  needed  from  the  advertising.  You 
see,  the  minds  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass  are  a 
great  deal  like  a  sponge  that  is  filled  with  water.  If  a 
sponge  is  filled  with  water  and  you  pour  a  bucket  of 
water  onto  it  in  addition,  you  will  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  water.  Add  the  additional  fluid  slowly,  only  as  fast 
as  the  sponge  will  take  it,  and  you  will  lose  but  little,  if 
any.  Eventually  you  will  empty  the  bucket  and  the 
sponge  will  absorb  all  of  the  contents  of  the  bucket. 

Today  the  minds  of  the  consuming  public  are  quite 
well  filled  with  consideration  of  their  known  wants,  and 
attempts  of  leading  advertisers  to  create  new  wants 
and  appetites.  Another  splash  in  any  local  or  even  in 
the  national  advertising  ocean  will  not  be  readily  re¬ 
membered  by  the  public.  Much  money  can  be  spent  in 
a  short  time  and  with  but  little  benefit  being  registered 
in  the  way  of  notably  increased  sales.  Irrespective  of 
the  type  of  advertising  to  be  used,  it  should  be  planned 
for  a  three-year  period.  Direct  mail,  local  newspapers, 
daily  papers,  trade  papers,  food  shows,  house  to  house 
sampling,  name  the  kind  of  advertising  to  be  employed 
and  the  answer  is  the  same.  Only  after  three  years 
can  one  attempt  to  truthfully  say  that  the  advertising 
was  good  or  bad. 

Suppose  a  canner  advertises  in  newspapers  this  year, 
using  comparatively  small  space.  Suppose  he  uses 
radio  advertising  next  year,  and  a  small  schedule  next 
year  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  magazines.  This  year 
he  attracts  by  his  advertising  in  the  newspapers  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  housewives  who  are  on  the  verge  of  be¬ 
lieving  his  products  are  worthy  of  use  in  the  home. 
Next  year  his  ads  are  missed  from  the  papers  and  a 
new  number  of  possible  users  are  attracted  by  the 
radio  programs.  The  year  following  magazine  readers 
are  being  attracted  to  the  use  of  his  product,  those  in¬ 
terested  three  years  before  have  concluded  that  his 
products  are  off  the  market,  and  those  liking  them  last 
year  are  wondering  if  he  will  broadcast  again.  The 


value  of  any  sort  of  advertising  is  cumulative  only  if 
continued  in  approximately  the  same  mediums. 

An  increasing  schedule  of  advertising  convinces  the 
reader  or  recipient  that  the  publisher  of  the  ad  is  in¬ 
creasing  his  business  and  that  something  must  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  makeup  of  those  who  do  not  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  article  so  heartily  exploited  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Our  friend  should  concentrate  his  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  work  if  he  has  decided  to  do  so,  but  only  in  a  logical 
manner. 

The  advertising  should  be  started  in  moderate  vol¬ 
ume  and  increased  only  as  it  seems  to  register  and 
prove  itself.  The  increase  may  well  be  gradual,  but  it 
should  increase  as  time  passes. 

A  recent  convention  was  attended  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  who  simply  had  to  get  business.  For  five  years  the 
product  he  sells  has  made  less  than  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  or  some  such  surprising  figure,  and  this  year  he 
has  five  times  as  much  to  sell  as  he  has  had  during  the 
past  five  years.  He  said  to  me:  “I  simply  must  see  all 
the  buyers  I  can.”  And  he  was  about  five  years  too 
late  in  saying  this. 

The  more  one  considers  the  problems  in  distribution 
today  the  more  he  realizes  that  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  settlement  of  these  problems  is  going  to  be 
the  element  of  time. 

Big  buyers,  volume  buyers,  are  usually  located  in  the 
large  centers  of  population.  These  centers  are  the 
worst  possible  points  in  which  to  attempt  disposal  of 
goods  at  a  profit  during  times  of  abnormal  production, 
but  the  same  markets  prove  blessings  in  disguise  when 
banks  are  pressing  and  goods  must  be  disposed  of  re¬ 
gardless. 

The  way  to  gain  entree  to  these  markets  is  to  get  in 
when  the  goods  are  being  sold  in  a  sellers’  market. 

Acquaintance  and  friendship  will  be  developed,  sales 
will  be  made  in  relatively  small  volume,  it  is  true,  but 
identification  in  the  buyers’  mind  is  the  all-important 
thing. 

You  can  best  get  this  identification  by  working  the 
trade  consistently  and  thoroughly. 

Many  readers  will  not  agree  with  me.  They  will  say, 
“I  have  sold  my  pack  and  have  little,  if  any,  surplus.” 
True,  but  others  are  in  the  same  boat.  Possibly  you 
have  been  making  somewhat  better  deliveries  than 
some  of  your  competitors.  Tell  your  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  what  you  are  delivering.  Get  acquainted  with 
them.  Tell  them  your  troubles  and  listen  to  theirs.  Go 
to  the  circus  and  watch  the  trapeze  artists.  Often  you 
will  see  one  drop  from  the  high  swings  to  the  net 
below. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  one  of  these  nets  closely  ? 

They  are  made  up  of  numberless  small  ropes  or 
cords  resembling  a  fish  net  with  very  coarse  meshes. 
These  nets  throw  a  performer  high  in  the  air  after  the 
drop,  but  the  jumpers  are  rarely  if  ever  injured. 

Certainly  you  never  see  the  net  below  a  swing  artist 
in  the  circus  made  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  canvass. 
The  mesh  nets  are  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used. 

In  the  distribution  of  foods,  packs  are  absorbed  from 
hands  of  the  canners  in  about  the  same  proportion  per 
number  of  buyers,  whether  the  season  has  been  a  good 
one  or  not  for  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

If  the  number  of  prospective  buyers  with  whom  you 
are  well  acquainted  is  increased  while  you  are  selling 
easily  all  you  pack,  when  your  markets  are  flooded  you 
will  find  your  efforts  toward  securing  this  increase  of 
buyers  will  insure  you  more  orderly  and  profitable 
movement  of  your  crop  than  would  have  been  the  case 
otherwise. 

Begin  to  worry  now  and  plan  against  the  big  year 
you  may  have  next  year  and  you  will  be  doing  all  you 
can  to  insure  the  orderly  movement  of  your  pack. 

Provided,  of  course,  you  do  not  plant  next  year  more 
than  your  plants  can  care  for  economically  and  with 
dne  regard  to  needs  of  customers.  Get  new  customers 
this  fall  and  during  the  early  winter.  You  can  not  tell 
when  you  will  need  them. 

Let  all  of  them  take  up  the  slack  and  show  your 
trade  what  a  good  business  man  you  are  when  packs 
are  larger. 

You  would  not  go  on  the  high  swings  of  the  circus 
without  a  net  beneath  to  catch  you  if  you  fall.  You 
would  not  depend  on  a  few  good  big  customers  while 
you  should  be  developing  a  net  of  smaller  buyers. 
Guard  against  waking  up  some  day  a  year  or  two  later 
and  saying,  “I  must  see  some  buyers.” 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  tbe  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$3.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— 200  bushels  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  1929  crop,  high  germination. 
Price  on  application. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Partner  with  some  capital  to  take  the  office 
end  of  a  very  nice  small  canning  plant  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Maryland. 

Address  Box  A-1704  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  m  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Max  Ams  No.  98  A.  T.  Seamer.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  diameter  and  height.  Equipped  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  complete  parts  for  one  diameter.  Very 
cheap  for  quick  disposal. 

Address  A-1705  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No 
1899  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located -Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— Two  canneries  in  Central  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  canning  vegetables.  Electricity, 
excellent  water  supply.  For  further  particulars 
Address  Box  A-1702  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance 

of  tomato  seed  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed.  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  i  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certication 
Board.  Price,  $5.00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey. 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  and  arranging  a 
cannery,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  packing  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 


POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS^* 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


How  much  insurance  should  i 
you  carry?  i 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is  j 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  | 


Dress 

Rehearsal 

is  no  time  for  temperament! 

Let  us  imagine  your  factory  as  a 
stage,  your  present  equipment  re¬ 
presenting  the  actors.  The  play, 
“1930  Canning  Season”  is  about  to 
start,  when  suddenly  part  of  the 
cast  develops  temperament.  The 
performance  is  delayed  and  the  box 
office  suffers  a  loss. 


MORAL — Sprague-Sells  modem  equipment 
will  assure  a  successful  “1930  Production.” 


PEERLESS 

SUPER 

HUSKER 


Canners  everywhere  are  doing  away 
with  slow,  costly-to-operate  machin¬ 
ery  and  modernizing  with  Sprague- 
Sells  trouble-proof  equipment  of  the 
latest  labor  and  cost-saving  type. 


A-B  PRESSURE  COOKER -COOLER 


Write  today  for  quotation  on  your 
needs  for  1930.  There  is  no  obligation. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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5Tf»ow 


MADE  BY 


Eliminate  causes 
of  tlatsWd  scuts' 
6’insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness — 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


1'^  n 

5»*ll  lit^V 

■  ■  «  »  *  ^ 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 

Retort  40  x  72’  and  other  k  c _ j  ,  es^ _ 

5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.^  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINtR$  or  TIN  PlATf  •  tiaCK  IRON  -  CAlVANI/(ft  IRON  -  I  IhRl 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flsniree  corrected  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  hy  our  Speciai  Correspondent,  fin  eoiumn  headed  “N.  Y.“  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


2.80 


80 


.80 

1.00 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Baito. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2Mi . .  “••••• 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . .  . . 

Msdium,  No.  2%...............~....-— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2'^....^ . - 

Medium,  No.  2% . .  ~ 

Small.  No.  2% .  . 

Tips,  UHiite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No]  1  sq .  "•••" 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  S  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .  1-60 

No.  10  .  B.OO 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  J..00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1-16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  .  11-50 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9-50 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1-40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-20 

No.  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Prices  on  application 


N.Y. 

8.26 

8.26 

8.26 

8.26 

lf.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

.85 

1.06 


.90 


1.66 

5.60 


1.06 

6.60 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 

9.00 


Baby.  No.  2 - - — . 

. 

1.90 

1.20 

6.60 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

.  4.60 

4.76 

.  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

.  4.76 

6.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . - 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1-66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

Extra  Standard  Crushi-d,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.60 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve.  No.  1 . 

Petit  Pois . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^ .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

1.20 


1.16 

3.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.00 

.95 


6.00 


1.40 

3.76 


1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Baito.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


4.00  4.60 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2 ’4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.96 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


1.00 

1.36 

1.50 

4.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1., 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 


.70 

.65 

1.15 

1.15 

1.85 

1.85 

5.. 50 
4.75 

.60 

.60 

.90 

.85 

1.40 

1.35 

4.. 50 
4..50 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 65 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... 

Pr.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^/4 . 

Choice,  No.  2l^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


4.00 

1.60 

4.75 


2.26 

3.00 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2%........ . 

Fancy,  No.  2^...... . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2'/.,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2^.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


.85  . 

1.05  1.05 

1.10  1.15 

3.50  3.50 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


1.36 

8.00 


1.40 

1.76 


2.46 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


12.00 


2.45 

2.76 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.25 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Baito. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3...._ . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Choice  . '..  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

■’  Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2'/^....” .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Ssmip,  No.  2 . !  iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  !!! . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD*  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


N.Y. 

1.46 


1.20 


6.00 


2.60 

3.26 
3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  02 . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz" 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-!b.  cases,  4  doz. . 

(L-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^-Ib.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


3.5( 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1  2K 

6  oz . . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  . 

Cohoe.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  y. . 

(Uium.s.  Tall  . 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.66 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Decorated..^.....................,.,.^., 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  14s  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  l^s . 

Blue  Fin,  is....__ . . . 

Striped,  Kjs  . . 

Striped,  Is  . . 

Yellow,  l^s  . . 

Yellow,  is  . . . . 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.75 

t4.76 


*8.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.60 

.  26.00 

_  7.00 

_ 18.26 

. .  6.60 

. .  12.50 

_  7.00 

- -  18.26 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  he  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


tit  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
‘ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RIGm  OR  JR  tl 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  4,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tomato  Canners  of  the  East  Need  to  Open  Their  Eyes. 
Jobbers  Give  Canned  Foods  a  Strong^  Position. 

PUZZLING — Tomato  canners  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  naturally  feel  “riled”  and  ask  why 
the  tomato  canners  of  these  Tri-Statea  offer  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  85c,  and  even  cause  some  market 
manipulators  to  spread  rumors  of  821/2C  as  having  been 
made,  when  no  other  section  is  asking  such  low  pric<L’s  ? 
Notice,  for  instance,  that  the  youngest  of  the  great  to¬ 
mato  canning  regions — the  Ozarks — will  look  at  no 
offer  under  95c  for  these  goods,  and  most  of  the  can¬ 
ners  there  demand,  and  are  refusing  to  sell,  under  $1, 
with  still  others  of  them  putting  their  little  surplus 
away  in  frost-proof  warehouses  for  the  $1.25  they  see 
in  the  not  very  far  distant  future.  No  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  can  be  given  to  their  complaints,  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  Eastern  tomato 
canners  selling  tomatoes  at  these  low  prices.  Every¬ 
body  else,  canners  and  distributors,  realize  that  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  much  higher  in  price  with  the  turn  of  the 
year,  and  possibly  before  that. 

The  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Durand-McNeil-Hor- 
ner  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  trade  letter  said : 

“Canned  Foods  Business  Is  Good 

Except  for  a  few  late  items  like  apples,  pears, 
sweet  potatoes,  beets  and  carrots,  the  crop  of  1929 
is  in  the  can.  From  now  on  it  will  be  consumer  de¬ 
mand  vs.  stock  on  hand.  One  of  the  most  reliable 
canners  writes :  Tt  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  announce  to  our  friends  and  customers 
that  we  will  make  delivery  in  full  on  all  our  future 
contracts.  On  account  of  short  crop  and  big  ad¬ 
vances  in  raw  products,  full  delivery  this  year  will 
cost  us  many  thousands  of  dollars.’ 

This  from  a  canner  who  made  good  even  though 
his  contracts  provided  against  a  short  pack.  Many 
others  made  from  60  to  70  per  cent  down  to  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 


We  have  never  failed  to  deliver  in  full,  thus  sat¬ 
isfying  our  buyers  and  giving  your  sales  full  credit 
based  on  our  future  list,  regardless  of  what  we 
were  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  make  full  de¬ 
livery. 

The  canned  foods  line  is  so  long  and  varied  that 
we  rather  expect  some  things  to  turn  up  short,  but 
1929  beat  all  records,  as  not  a  seasonal  item  yielded 
the  quantity  expected.  We  make  no  predictions — 
one  man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another’s — but  of 
this  we  are  satisfied:  that  canned  foods  have  be¬ 
come  so  staple  that  the  Farm  Board  need  not  make 
provision  to  take  care  of  any  surplus. 

For  a  steady  job  we  think  canned  foods  affords 
the  best  opportunity.” 

The  chances  for  a  tomato  canner  to  make  som  ex¬ 
tra  money  are  never  very  plentiful,  and  why  any  one  of 
them  will  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  his  opporunity  is 
something  nobody  can  explain.  The  jobbers  do  not  like 
this  unsettling  of  the  market;  they  would  very  much 
rather  have  a  steady,  dependable  market,  with  the  rises 
gradual,  where  needed,  and  avoid  these  extremes.  Some 
brokers  might  learn  this  truth  to  their  advantage.  The 
surplus  of  canned  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  warrants 
not  less  than  $1.10  on  2s,  $1.40  to  $1.45  on  3s,  and  $5.00 
on  10s,  and  the  jobbers  would  rather  see  these  prices 
named  now  and  maintained  than  the  range  of  82  V2  to 
$1.25  on  2s,  which  faces  them.  In  a  small  way  it  is 
just  exactly  the  same  as  the  picture  the  country  has 
been  having  of  Wall  Street  during  the  past  week:  the 
peaks  and  valleys  have  played  havoc  with  the  market, 
and  everyone  would  be  better  off  if  they  had  not  ex¬ 
isted. 

The  tomato  canners  should  rearrange  their  business 
and  every  section  get  into  proper  line  from  now  on. 

The  market — A11  hands  report  the  market  for 
canned  foods  quiet  in  all  lines.  We  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  season  when  this  is  normal,  the  holiday 
goods  getting  all  the  attention,  and  moreover  the  job¬ 
bers  must  have  fair  amounts  of  stocks  on  hand  from 
their  futures.  And  in  the  present  upheaval  of  the 
money  market  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  much  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  only  such  as  circumstances  compel.  Wall 
Street  may  not  affect  business,  as  the  financiers  tell  us, 
but  it  does  affect  business  men,  and  makes  them  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  outcome.  So  they  proceed  carefully, 
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and  the  banks  encourage  them  in  this.  And  then, 
again,  so  far  as  canned  tomatoes  are  concerned,  buying 
is  never  good  on  a  weak  or  falling  market.  No  one  is 
sure  that  the  price  at  which  he  is  buying  is  the  lowest, 
and  that  is  the  trouble  those  brokers  and  weak-kneed 
canners  make  when  they  seek  and  permit  bargain 
prices.  They  stop  the  buying  against  themselves. 

But  the  market  can  be  let  alone  with’ confidence  of 
its  real,  genuine  strength.  As  Mr.  Raulston,  in  the 
above  quotation,  says,  there  is  nothing  weak  about  the 
cannpd  foods  line.  And  canners  ought  to  have  sufficient 
money  from  their  futures  to  tide  them  over  any  need 
to  sacrifice.  The  weakness  is  due  to  poor  business 
methods,  and  not  to  the  goods  themselves. 

Actual  changes  in  any  item  of  the  canned  foods  list 
are  unusually  few,  and  such  as  have  been  made  are  re¬ 
arrangements  rather  than  changes. 

The  canners  will  begin  to  assemble  in  their  State 
conventions  this  month  and  their  actions  will  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  is  supposed 
they  will  deal  with  the  amount  of  acreage  to  be  planted 
next  season,  and  by  that  means  plan  the  extent  of  the 
packs.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  if  they  attempt  to  do  anything  of  that 
nature  it  will  amount  to  nothing,  so  far  as  the  actual 
operations  in  1930  are  concerned.  These  conventions 
have  always  religiously  avoided  anything  that  looked 
like  price  considerations,  and  the  exterft  of  the  acreage 
and  the  size  of  the  packs  must  have  a  bearing  upon 
prices.  In  the  new  style  method  of  business,  with  the 
innumerable  trusts  and  mergers,  it  would  seem  that 
the  canners  ought,  in  self  protection,  get  right  down  to 
price-fixing  and  output  regulating  methods.  The  day 
when  the  restriction  of  food  production  w^as  considered 
a  crime  have  long  since  passed,  so  far  as  the  use  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  underlying  crime  of 
such  restriction  has  changed.  It  could  not,  while  so 
many  actually  want  for  food  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world  in  general.  This  restriction,  and  regulation  of 
output  to  meet  demand,  although  advocated  by  the 
highest  authorities  of  our  Government,  (it  is  in  fact 
President  Hoover’s  pet  hobby)  is  merely  an  excuse  for 
faulty  distribution.  There  has  never  been  too  much 
food  produced,  and  there  never  can  be,  if  it  could  be 
moved  into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  it,  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  way.  The  bank  balances,  however,  are  more 
seriously  considered  then  even  the  life  of  those  starv¬ 
ing  for  the  want  of  food.  Human  welfare  is  secondary 
to  financial  profits,  and  you  have  public  advocacy  of 
restricted  food  production,  and  even  actual  food  de¬ 
struction,  as  a  consequence. 

-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 


SEED  FOR  SALE— 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  ^ 
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By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  (Quiets  Down — Reports  of  Tomato  Price  Reduc¬ 
tions  Not  Confirmed — Sweet  Potatoes  Hold  Interest. 
Canned  Fish  Being  Bought — Good  Movement  of 
Kraut — Corn  and  Peas  Quiet — Fancy  Succotash 
Sought. 

New  York,  October  31,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — The  general  situation  has  quieted 
down  somewhat  during  the  past  week,  with  gro¬ 
cers  and  jobbers  letting  down  considerably  in 
their  buying  activities.  Brokers  are  doing  little  more 
than  a  routine  business  in  both  local  and  out-of-town 
trading.  Southern  tomatoes  have  also  shared  in  the 
general  dullness  of  the  market  here,  but  prices  have 
held  firmly  in  general.  There  were  reports  of  several 
offerings  at  less  than  posted  prices,  but  these  could  not 
be  verified  and  were  thought  to  be  merely  scattered 
distress  offerings.  The  fish  line  is,  perhaps,  more 
active  than  other  canned  products.  However,  author¬ 
ities  here  state  that  before  long  the  trade  will  be  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  replacement  stocks  in  good  volume. 

Southern  Tomatoes — A  slackness  in  buying  orders 
has  arrived  in  the  trade  as  far  as  Southern  tomatoes 
are  concerned.  Buying  was  brisk  up  to  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago,  but  apparently  the  needs  of  the  buyers  have 
been  met  for  some  time.  However,  prices  are  holding 
firmly  to  the  previous  quotations  of  60c  for  Is,  85c  for 
2s,  $1.35  for  3s,  and  $4.50  for  10s.  It  was  reported 
here  that  several  offerings  of  2s  could  be  had  for  821/2^1 
but  it  was  thought  this  consisted  of  distress  offerings. 
At  any  rate,  they  have  had  no  affect  on  the  general 
market  tone,  which  continues  firm  but  quiet. 

Sweet  Potatoes — After  having  held  the  attention  of 
the  market  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  resulting 
heavy  volume  of  business  being  placed,  the  call  for 
sweet  potatoes  has  died  down  with  the  let-up  of  the  en¬ 
tire  market.  However,  from  reports  current  here,  it 
appears  that  the  buying  of  sweet  potatoes  has  already 
exceeded  former  years  at  this  time.  Prices  hold  un¬ 
changed  at  90c  for  2s,  $1,051/2  to  $1.10  for  2\/-}S,  $1.15 
to  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.50  for  10s.  These  prices  are  for 
prompt  shipments. 

Tuna  Fish — With  canned  vegetables  occupying  a  sec¬ 
ondary  position  in  trade  interest  now,  the  fish  line  has 
come  forth  strongly  and  the  outstanding  item  at  this 
writing  seems  to  be  tuna.  The  market  is  firm  and 
prices  are  holding  steady.  Stocks  here  are  reported  to 
be  fairly  light  with  a  widespread  demand  for  all  num¬ 
bers. 

Salmon — Buyers  seem  to  be  operating  only  for  their 
immediate  needs  in  this  line,  and  west  coast  packers 
are  not  especially  encouraged  by  the  indication  that 
buyers  are  to  continue  the  practice  of  former  years  and 
let  the  canner  “hold  the  bag”  by  holding  back  their  or¬ 
ders  until  the  goods  are  actually  needed  for  delivery. 
However,  there  has  been  no  weakening  of  the  price 
structure. 

Kraut — There  is  a  good  movement  of  New  York  State 
kraut  at  this  time,  with  an  especially  good  call  for  the 
No.  3  cans.  These  are  being  purchased  for  immediate 
shipment,  and  up-state  packers  report  a  firm  stand  on 
prices. 
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Corn — There  has  been  but  a  slight  movement  in  can¬ 
ned  corn  during  the  week,  with  only  replacement  and 
emergency  orders  occupying  the  attention  of  buyers. 
No  price  changes  are  reported. 

Peas — Having  bought  heavily  earlier  in  the  season, 
buyers  have  lost  interest  in  canned  peas  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  now  occupied  in  moving  their  goods  into 
distributive  channels,  and  reports  from  that  quarter 
will  indicate  the  next  period  of  activity  in  this  line. 

Pumpkin — There  has  been  an  active  movement  of 
canned  pumpkin  reported  from  retail  quarters,  and  the 
wholesale  trade  believes  that  this  year  will  set  a  new 
high  record  of  consumption  for  this  product,  which  is 
enjoying  an  ever-increasing  popularity  among  house¬ 
wives  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Shrimp — Steady  sales  are  reported  in  the  canned 
shrimp  line,  this  being  second  only  to  tuna.  Prices  are 
firm  and  buyers  are  operating  well  ahead  on  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

String  Beans — With  their  orders  in  on  string  beans, 
the  trade  is  awaiting  deliveries  of  the  new  pack,  as  re¬ 
ports  from  the  retail  trade  indicate  a  general  depletion 
of  this  food  on  the  store  shelves.  This  line  is  another 
which  is  getting  more  popular  in  the  cities,  where 
women  are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  fixing  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  that  entail  any  trouble  in  preparing. 

Canned  Fruits — There  has  been  little  acttivity  in 
canned  fruits  aside  from  a  fairly  good  call  for  Kieffer 
pears,  which  have  been  booked  in  good  volume  at 
Southern  canneries.  Aside  from  a  few  inquiries  as  to 
price  firmness,  there  has  been  nothing  stirring  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  this  week. 

Succotash — Green  lima  succotash  has  enjoyed  a  good 
call,  especially  in  the  fancy  packs.  The  standards  have 
sold  in  fairly  good  volume,  but  the  trade  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  higher-priced  pack.  However,  the  standard  has 
always  sold  steadily  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case  again  this  season.  It  seems  to  be  the  more 
metropolitan  areas  that  demand  the  higher-priced 
product. 


Convention  Dates 


Notice. — Convention  time  is  approaching  ana  all  are 
interested  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  all  such  meetings. 
Secretaries  should  furnish  us  this  information  as  soon 
as  the  decision  is  made.  Keep  this  calendar  correct  and 
up-to-the-minute,  and  it  will  help  evervbody,  including 
your  meeting. 

Nov.  11-12-13-1929 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  and 
25th  Jubilee.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  20th,  1929 — Western  Canners,  fall  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  22-23,  1929 — Indiana  Canners’  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Dec.  10,  1929 — Penna.  Canners,  Annual.  Hotel  York- 
town,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  The 
Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  0. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Hotel  Ben 
Franklin,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930— National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


General  Interest  in  Canned  Foods  Continues — Recent 
Shakeup  in  Stock  Market  Has  Diverted  Some  Funds 
Back  into  Business  Channels. 

Chicago,  October  31,  1929. 

GENERAL  interest  in  canned  foods  continues  well 
sustained,  and  although  buyers  feel  that  they  can 
use  a  measure  of  deliberation  in  taking  an  addi¬ 
tional  stocks,  buyers’  attention  is  good  and  everybody 
knows  that  merchandise  held  to  be  sold  when  buying 
interest  revives  will  be  able  to  market  it  at  very  sub¬ 
stantial  advances. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  recent  shakeout  in  the 
stock  market  has  diverted  at  least  some  funds  back 
into  correct  channels,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  ope¬ 
rators  who  have  been  working  with  light  canned  foods 
stocks  will  give  better  attention  to  that  game  than  the 
stock  market  for  some  months  to  come.  The  feeling  is 
also  expressed  that  banks  will  be  more  kindly  inclined 
to  co-operating  with  canned  foods  operators  than  they 
may  perhaps  have  been  disposed  to  do  in  recent  months. 

An  impression  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  big, 
well-managed,  excellently  financed  outlets  that  can  use 
unlimited  quantities  of  canned  foods  is  putting  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  confidence  into  the  hearts  of  canners  who  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  still  have  any  surpluses  unsold. 

Corn — Rumors  of  continued  active  buying  are  still 
current,  although  the  general  rank  and  file  are  laying 
off  all  corn,  taking  a  nice  fat  profit  on  what  they  al¬ 
ready  own.  They  say  they  will  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.  When  this  crowd  all  gets  back  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  there  can  be  no  change  but  a  substantial  upward 
revision. 

Tomatoes — Steady  with  good  volume  of  movement. 
No  evidence  of  selling  pressure,  although  sufficiently 
plentiful  supplies,  so  that  there  have  been  no  advances 
during  the  week.  No.  1 0  tomatoes  of  good  quality  have 
become  hard  to  find,  also  No.  3s  are  scarce. 

Tomato  puree  is  said  to  have  registered  a  10  per  cent 
advance  in  the  last  two  weeks.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
locate  any  desirable  lots  now  especially  backed  by  the 
reputation  of  a  canner  who  can  step  in  and  face  the 
music  in  case  of  an  afterclap  in  the  way  of  food  com¬ 
missioner  grief  when  they  have  time  to  check  up  the 
mold  count  next  winter. 

Catsup  is  practically  off  the  market,  all  sizes;  what 
few  little  offerings  are  available  are  overpriced.  We 
heard  of  several  carload  buyers  this  week  who  pinched 
their  purchases  down  to  200  cases  when  they  found 
what  a  high  price  must  apply.  They  say  the  public  are 
simply  laying  off  all  catsup  in  a  large  measure. 

Peas — A  little  better  movement  recently.  Good  as¬ 
sortments  are  hard  to  find,  but  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Peas  will  bear  watching,  as  some  of  these 
days  there  will  be  a  distinct  upmarking  of  prices,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  rumor  is  now  abroad  that  the  first 
official  figures  on  the  Wisconsin  pack  were  away  too 
high. 
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Canned  Pimientos — Reports  now  begin  to  reach  us 
that  the  tail  end  of  the  pack  in  Georgia  was  a  flat  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  a  big  yield 
did  not  prove  to  be  more  than  normal.  With  a  short¬ 
ened  acreage  in  California  and  increased  demand  in  this 
country,  together  with  a  lot  of  imported  pimientos,  dis¬ 
couraged  on  entry  account  the  new  food  inspectors’ 
regulations,  it  is  believed  that  pimientos  will  show  a 
distinct  upward  trend  in  price  quite  shortly. 

Pimiento  Chili  Sauce — Samples  are  being  shown 
about  of  a  very  fine  new  product  which  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  popular  this  year,  made  up  with  red  fire-peeled 
Georgia  pimientos  and  condiments.  In  view  of  the 
acute  famine  on  tomato  chili  sauce,  no  doubt  this  will 
have  a  big  run,  and  further  reduce  the  visible  supplies 
of  pimientos. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning;  Trade." 

Cold  Weather  Fnally  Ends  the  Long  Season — Past  Few 
Weeks  Added  Very  Few  Cars  to  the  Total — No.  2s 
Below  95c — Busy  Shipping — Winter  Storage  Pro¬ 
posed — fleeting  This  Week. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  31,  1929. 

WEATHER — Killing  frost  throughout  the  Ozark 
packing  district,  and  light  freeze  in  low  grounds 
during  the  past  week,  have  caused  the  closing 
down  of  the  few  canning  factories  that  have  been  in 
operating  recently.  The  weather  conditions  mentioned 
were  not  unexpected,  and  will  result  in  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  so  far  as  the  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  is 
concerned  this  year.  In  some  of  the  very  late  fields 
of  tomatoes  there  was  more  or  less  green  fruit  on  the 
vines,  which  will,  of  course,  prove  to  be  a  total  loss. 

Tomato  Packing — The  few  cars  of  tomatoes  which 
have  been  packed  the  past  few  weeks  added  very  little 
to  the  total  pack  in  this  district  for  this  season. 

Tomato  Sales — While  the  demand  for  tomatoes  has 
not  been  quite  so  active,  there  have  been  more  or  less 
cars  sold  the  past  week,  consisting  principally  of 
i  traight  cars  of  2s  standards  and  generally  at  95c  per 
dozen  f.  o.  b.  shipping  ix)ints.  There  have  also  been 
some  stright  cars  of  Is  standard  10-oz.  sold  at  60c  to 
62V->c  factory  points. 

Tomato  Offerings — There  are  still  limited  offerings 
of  tomatoes  in  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  60c  to  62i/jc;  No. 
303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c  to  92i  -jc;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to 
$1.00.  If  any  No.  21^  standards  are  obtainable,  same 
would  only  be  a  small  lot,  and  the  price  would  likely  be 
not  less  than  $1.40  per  dozen.  The  same  statement  will 
apply  to  No.  10  standard  tomatoes,  and,  if  obtainable, 
the  price  would  not  be  less  than  $5.00. 

Tomato  Shipments — Numerous  canners  throughout 
the  district  are  still  busy  in  shipping  out  on  their  sales 
of  futures,  as  well  as  spot  sales  made  from  time  to 
time.  The  average  canner  who  had  a  good  many  cars 


of  futures  sold  has  been  a  little  bit  slow  in  getting  out 
shipments  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  canner  would  be  able  to  fill  his  future  sales  in  full. 
In  a  few  instances  we  understand  canners  were  unable 
to  make  full  delivery,  but  are  applying  their  entire  pack 
for  the  season  on  their  future  sales. 

Winter  Storage — Some  few  canners  are  putting  away 
some  tomatoes  in  their  warehouses,  which  they  state 
they  will  not  market  until  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
when  they  expect  to  realize  quite  a  little  bit  higher 
prices  than  those  prevailing  at  present.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  stored  for  the  winter  will  be  considerably 
less  than  was  the  case  one  year  ago. 

Spot  Green  Bean.s — There  are  probably  less  than  ten 
canners  in  the  entire  Ozark  packing  district  holding 
any  No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans.  All  the  lots  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  part  carlots,  and  are 
held  firm  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Greens — The  fall  pack  of  mustard  greens  and  turnip 
greens  will  be  very  light  indeed,  and  the  quantity  that 
is  being  packed  will  be  applied  on  future  sales  of  these 
products.  If  there  are  any  offerings  on  the  market  now 
we  are  unable  to  locate  same. 

Canned  Apples — We  have  no  advices  of  any  change 
in  price  on  No.  10  standard  canned  apples.  Straight 
cars  can  likely  be  bought  at  $3.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  Northwest  Arkansas. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  general  meeting  of  the  can¬ 
ners  of  the  district  A\ill  be  called  to  be  held  sometime 
during  the  week  beginning  November  4th,  and  said 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Springfield.  We  are  unable  to 
give  any  outline  of  the  object  of  this  special  canners’ 
meeting.  However,  we  presume  that  at  this  meeting 
canners  will  discuss  price  at  which  they  will  contract 
tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  next  season,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
cuss  in  a  general  way  in  regard  to  the  total  acreage  to 
be  contracted  for  next  year’s  pack.  Canners  of  the 
Ozarks  had  disastrous  results  from  the  very  large  pack 
of  tomatoes  w’hich  was  put  up  in  1925,  and  it  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  canners  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  big 
pack,  which  would  cause  an  overproduction  and  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  their  having  to  market  their  finished 
product  at  less  than  cost  of  packing. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Packers  May  Have  to  Buy  Shrimp  by  the  Count  if  Scar¬ 
city  Continues — Heavy  Freshet  of  I.^ist  Spring  Killed 
Oysters  on  Alabama  Reefs. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  31,  1929. 
HRIMP — If  shrimp  get  any  scarcer  than  they  are 
now',  the  packers  w'ill  have  to  buy  them  by  the 
count  instead  of  by  w’eight,  because  they  won’t  get 
enough  to  weigh,  and  they  will  be  prized  as  curios  from 
the  sea.  There  have  not  been  enough  shrimp  caught 
in  Alabama  this  past  week  to  operate  one  factory  a 
whole  day,  so  the  situation  is  a  critical  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  production,  and  one  that  is  felt  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  more  than  in  other  years,  because  there  are  no 
oysters  to  give  w'ork  to  the  labor  which  will  at  least 
help  them  to  make  a  living. 
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Begin  To  Think 

About  really  merchandising  your  1930  pack — 
and  all  your  packs  from  now  on.  Don’t  leave 
them  like  abandoned  orphans  on  the  doorsteps 
of  the  brokers  or  the  buyers. 

Make  them  know  your  goods  and 
want  them. 

The  kind  of  buyers  you  most  want  are  the  ones 
who  keep  at  hand  constantly  and  consult 

The  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

A  page  adv.  in  the  1930  Almanac  is  sure  to  reach  their  attention 
— force  your  line  and  brands  upon  their  notice — your  best  possible 
means  of  advertising  because  you  reach  the  good  buyers  among 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and  great  handlers  of  canned  foods. 
And  the  cost  of  the  page  is  but  $50.00. 

Every  wide-awake  canner  should  be  represented  in  this  Almanac. 
Think  it  over  and  let  us  help  prepare  the  adv.,  if  you  wish. 

We  are  now  at  work  upon  the  1930  Almanac. 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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The  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  heavy  freshet  of  last  sprnig,  and  only 
small  growth  is  available  now,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  market.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  sea¬ 
food  industry  has  to  depend  largely  on  shrimp  this 
year,  and  it’s  on  the  bumb  at  present,  therefore  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  looks  gloomy  enough  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  we  are  now  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  not  faring  much  better 
from  a  standpoint  of  production  of  shrimp,  but  the 
labor  has  oysters  that  they  can  fall  back  on  in  order 
to  keep  “the  wolf  from  the  door.” 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  not  as  good 
as  the  scant  supply  warrants,  and  this  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  except  probably  that  the  appetite  and  the 
subsequent  demand  for  oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year 
very  materially  reduces  the  consumption  of  shrimp. 
This  is  a  feasible  explanation,  if  not  the  real  reason  for 
the  slack  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  raw  shrimp  is 
very  good,  and  the  few  shrimp  that  are  being  caught 
are  of  such  good  quality,  large  and  fancy,  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  there  are  no  more  of  them  available. 

A  heavy  norther  is  expected  to  come  out  following 
the  rain  of  the  last  two  days,  and  this  may  drive  the 
small  shrimp  from  up  the  rivers  into  the  bays,  which 
would  mix  the  shrimp  if  the  norther  lasted  very  long. 
The  canned  shrimp  market  is  strong  at  $1.45  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Oyster  is  a  word  that  has  practically  no 
meaning  from  a  production  standpoint  in  Alabama,  be¬ 
cause  the  heavy  freshet  of  last  spring  killed  the  oysters 
on  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars.  The  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  of  Alabama  replanted  the  reefs  last  June,  but 
there  are  not  enough  matured  oysters  available  yet  to 
market  for  raw  purposes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  suitable  oysters  to  can  by  January.  However,  the 
oysters  are  developing  fast,  and  it  would  eclipse  all  ex¬ 
pectations  if  they  did  mature  sufficiently  to  can  by 
January. 

A  good  norther  to  lower  the  temperature  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  oyster  dealers  of  this  section,  who 


have  had  no  favorable  oyster  weather,  because  it  would 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  demand  for  oysters, 
but  a  prolonged  severe  norther  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  on  the  supply  of  raw  material,  as  the  weather 
would  be  too  rough  for  the  oystermen  to  work,  so  what 
appears  at  times  to  be  a  godsend  in  weather  conditions 
falls  short  of  being  of  benefit  to  the  seafood  industry, 
because  it  curtails  the  supply  of  raw  material  to  where 
they  are  unable  to  cash  in  on  the  situation,  hence  it 
revolves  right  back  to  the  problems  of  the  industry: 
“When  you  can  get  ’em  you  can’t  sell  ’em,  and  when  you 
can  sell  ’em  you  can’t  get  ’em.” 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  shipping  a  good  many 
raw  oysters,  but  the  oyster  canning  plants  will  not 
start  to  pack  oysters  until  December.  Cove  oysters  are 
moving,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  present  stock 
in  the  packers’  warehouses  will  be  cleaned  out  before 
the  new  pack  appears  on  the  market. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  cove  oysters,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery:  5-ounce  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  $2.70  for 
10-ounce  cans. 

Stringless  Beans — ^The  value  of  a  canning  plant  in  a 
farming  community  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  re¬ 
cent  fall  stringless  bean  crop  in  this  section.  The  veg¬ 
etable  canning  plants  did  not  figure  very  strongly  on  the 
fall  bean  pack,  because  usually  there  is  a  small  acreage 
planted,  and  the  fresh  or  raw  market  is  so  active  that 
it  uses  up  a  good  portion  of  the  crop  planted.  This  year 
the  unexpected  happened :  the  crop  yield  was  good,  and 
for  some  unknown  reasons  the  demand  for  fresh  or 
raw  beans  was  very  slack ;  thus  the  farmers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  big  surplus  problem,  which  the  canning 
plants  quickly  solved  for  them. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  section  was  able  to 
put  out  a  fairly  good  size  fall  bean  pack,  which  was  not 
dreamed  of  several  weeks  ago. 

So  often  the  growers  knock  the  canning  plants,  but 
really  it  is  one  of  the  best  assets  in  their  community, 
and  one  that  every  grower  should  see  that  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  properly. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans, 
f.  0.  b.  factory:  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans;  $1.35 
for  No.  21/2  cans,  and  $5.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10  cans. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

President  McLaurin  Announces  Data  on  Louisville  Survey  Results — Gigantic  Food  Merger 
Involves  Three  Leading  Companies — Thrift  Sales  of  Canned  Products  Proves  Great  Suc¬ 
cess — To  Discuss  Elimination  of  Credit  Losses — Californian  Points  Out  Advantages  En¬ 
joyed  by  Individual  Retail  Over  Chain  Competitor — New  York  Food  Show  Draws 
Thousands  of  Visitors — Serve  Efficiently  or  Fail,  is  Warning  of  Retiring  New  Jersey 
Retail  Head. 


Broader  understanding  required— in  a  letter  to 
members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  President  of  this  group,  informs  them 
that  the  report  on  the  Louisville  Census  of  Distribution,  which 
is  an  important  result  of  the  famous  Louisville  Survey,  is  now 
being  read  by  a  number  of  trade  associations  for  suggestions  as 
to  proper  form,  and  that  it  will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  is 
improved  and  printed. 

Mr.  McLaurin  adds  that  it  may  be  several  months  before  the 
retail  report  is  published,  but  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  planning  to  get  out  all  of  the  important  facts  in  the  form  of 
press  releases,  beginning  within  a  week  or  so. 


So  far,  Mr.  McLaurin  states,  all  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
Survey  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  broader  and  more  detailed 
understanding  of  the  best  retail  methods  by  the  wholesaler  and 
his  salesmen.  He  pointed  out  that  recently  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  who  is  familiar  with  every  aspect 
of  the  Survey,  in  addressing  a  large  group  of  retailers  and 
wholesale  grocers,  gave  three  basic  rules  for  every  retailer. 

These  basic  rules  are: — 1. — Know  what  is  in  your  store.  2. — 
Knew  what  is  selling.  And,  3. — Don’t  keep  anything  that  does 
not  sell.  The  speaker  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  retail  grocers  does  not  prevent  giving  new 
items  a  trial,  but  does  prevent  keeping  indefinitely  items  which, 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


J.  J.  CARNAUD  &  FORGES  de  BASSE-INDRE 

37,  Rue  de  Surene, 

PARIS.  FRANCE 

September  18th,  1939. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  your  5th  edition  of  "A  Complete  Course  in 
Canning",  which  we  consider  to  be  such  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  the  canners  the  world  over  should 
know  that  we  have  asked  our  friends  in  America  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  us  5  more  copies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Un.  Administrateur  Delevue 
C.  Aubert. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 
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when  given  a  chance,  fail  to  produce  profitable  sales  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time. 

The  subject  of  loss  leaders  was  also  discussed  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  facts  disclosed,  Mr.  McLaurin  states.  The  points 
regarding  them  should  be  observed  by  all  wholesalers  who  are 
attempting  to  furnish  retailers  with  “specials”  to  meet  chain 
store  competition,  he  feels.  In  this  connection  the  Department 
of  Commerce  representative  stated: — “Loss  leaders  are  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  an  expensive  form  of  advertising,  and  even 
many  chain  stores  are  coming  to  insist  that  every  commodity 
they  handle  shall  bear  its  own  proportion  of  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

Concluding  his  letter,  Mr.  McLaurin  states: — “This  does  not 
mean  that  the  wholesaler  cannot  benefit  his  retailers  by  giving 
them  good  and  special  values;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  day  is 
soon  coming  when  it  will  be  considered  very  bad  business  to 
handle  anything  at  a  loss.  We  counsel  you  to  equip  your  sales¬ 
men  to  combat  the  Toss  leader’  evil  by  teaching  retailers  to 
educate  the  public.  Also  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  your  re¬ 
tailers  the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  the  three  basic  rules 
mentioned  above.  ‘Domestic  Commerce’  states — Every  ^ocery 
store  studied  in  connection  with  the  department’s  food  distribu¬ 
tion  study  in  Louisville  was  found  to  require  closer  adherence 
to  these  three  rules.” 

New  Gigantic  Food  Merger — Formation  of  a  new  holding  com¬ 
pany  which  will  merge  the  finances  and  control  of  three  out¬ 
standing  concerns  was  made  known  in  Wall  Street  a  few  days 
ago.  This  will  be  knowm  as  the  International  Quality  Products 
Coi-poration,  wTth  capital  and  surplus  of  more  than  $150,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  formed  to  acquire  controlling  interest  in  the  Kraft- 
Phenix  Cheese  Corporation;  Colgate-Palmolive  Peet  Company; 
and  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company. 

Present  plans  consist  of  offering  stock  of  the  new  corporation 
in  exchange  for  present  common  stock  of  the  three  companies 
which  will  constitute  the  constituent  organizations.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  retire  all  of  the  preferred  stock  and  funded  debt  of  the 
companies  involved. 

An  important  point  is  that  there  will  be  no  physical  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  three  companies,  nor  is  any  attempt  to  be  made  at 
the  centralization  of  management.  The  benefits  of  the  plan  will 
be  derived  through  tremendous  inter-company  operations  and 
the  unlimited  financial  backing  made  available.  However,  the 
question  of  economical  distribution  through  dealer  organizations 
and  chain  store  outlets  is  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  time. 

A  complete  financial  program  is  being  worked  out  in  connec- 
ton  with  the  formation  of  the  International  Quality  Products 
Corporation  by  the  National  City  Company  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  carrying  on  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  association 
of  the  three  companies  named  above.  A  public  offering  of  con¬ 
vertible  and  common  shares  will  be  made  by  a  financial  group 
probably  headed  by  the  National  City  Company. 

Seaman  Bros.  Sales  a  Success — The  “thrift  sales”  conducted 
bj  Seaman  Bros.,  New  York  wholesalers  and  owners  of  the 
“White  Rose”  food  products,  have  proved  a  great  success,  the 
firm  reports.  The  “thrift  sale”  idea  as  conceived  and  promoted 
by  this  company  consisted  of  fourteen  different  combinations 
of  various  “White  Rose”  products,  from  two  to  four  in  each 
combination  in  which  three  cans  are  offered  at  the  case  price. 
For  example,  one  combination  included  apple  sauce,  spinach, 
grapes  and  corn,  and  three  cans  were  sold  at  53  cents. 

The  help  given  by  Seaman  Bros,  in  assuring  the  retailer  of 
success  in  the  sales  consisted  of  special  window  displays,  includ¬ 
ing  a  window’  streamer,  brightly  colored,  announcing  the  sale; 
a  poster  in  a  variety  of  colors  offering  menu  suggestions,  and  a 
four-color  reprint  of  a  full-page  newspaper  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  start  of  the  sale.  They  also  supplied  the  retailer 
with  colored  circulars  listing  all  items  offered  at  sale  prices  in 
units  of  three  cans.  In  addition  the  retailers  were  furnished 
with  special  “thrift  sale”  price  cards  and  attractive  make-up 
window’  and  counter  displays. 

The  retailer,  in  turn,  was  called  on  to  make  full  use  of  the 
different  sales  helps  given  him,  and  to  prepare  pyramid  displays 
of  “White  Rose”  products  in  a  productive  location  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  could  not  possibly  overlook  the  offering. 

The  unusual  success  of  the  thrift  sales  are  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  offer  all  the  advantages  of  a  real  bargain 
without  the  disadvantages  of  a  “cut-throat”  sale.  They  also 
feature  a  brand  know’n  to  the  public  as  a  quality  product.  The 
unit  sale  plan  also  brought  forth  a  good  sales  volume  on  a 
profitable  item. 

Would  Eliminate  Credit  Losses — A  feature  of  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  5-7,  will  be  a  conference  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  credit  losses  as  a  major  factor 
in  distribution  costs. . 

H.  R.  Drackett,  president  of  the  manufacturers’  group,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  committee  of  officials  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men  will  assist  the  food  producers  in  working 


out  a  system  of  credit  interchange  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  industry. 

In  his  announcement  Mr.  Drackett  declared:  “The  present 
situation  in  the  grocery  industry,  with  the  changes  now  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place,  is  creating  many  factors  which  operate  1.0 
affect  the  credit  structure  of  the  industry  other  than  those  which 
would  normally  affect  credit  in  a  uniform  and  routine  business 
situation.  Existing  conditions  make  proper  extension  of  credit 
increasingly  difficult  because  credit  responsibility  of  firms 
changes  so  rapidly. 

“It  is  not  intended  that  the  grocery  manufacturers  will  dupli¬ 
cate  the  functions  of  existing  credit  interchange  machinery,  but 
that  they  will  support  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  and  assist  in  gathering  needed  information  and  ex¬ 
pediting  its  dissemination. 

“The  coming  conference,  by  bringing  out  the  views  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  manufacturers  themselves,  their  credit  man¬ 
agers  and  the  cr^it  association  men,  promises  to  develop  plans 
w'hich  will  lead  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  grocery  credit 
structure,”  he  concluded. 

Advantages  of  Retailers — Several  points  in  favor  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  were  stressed  by  William  Hadeler,  secretary  of 
the  California  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Association,  in  his 
address  at  the  recent  convention  of  that  group  held  in  Sacra¬ 
mento.  In  this  connection,  he  stated: 

“The  independent  retailer  possesses  a  number  of  highly  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  As  contrasted  with  units  in  larger  organi¬ 
zation,  he  enjoys  greater  freedom  of  action.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  adjust  his  methods  and  his  stock  to  the  peculiar  tastes,  moods 
and  predilections  of  his  clientele.  He  has  a  broad  leeway  for 
the  qualities  of  fiexibility  and  adaptability  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business.  This  freedom  is  a  challenge  to  his  resourcefulness,  a 
stimulant  to  his  merchandising  ingenuity.  He  is  able  to  devise 
original  methods  that  will  appeal  especially  to  his  customers. 
This  possibility  of  rendering  a  most  pleasing  individual  service 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  the  independent  retail  grocer 
of  today. 

“What  does  the  individual  retail  grocer  need  to  do  in  order 
to  attain  success?  Before  all  else,  he  needs,  I  think,  to  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  his  formidable  competitors,  that  leaf  on 
which  the  word  ‘efficiency’  is  written.  He  needs  to  introduce 
business  practices  of  the  most  vigorous  economy,  based  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  scientific  management.  Innumerable  retail 
stores  already  so  managed  are  being  successful.  To  perceive 
efficiency  the  individual  retail  grocer  needs  above  all  else  de¬ 
pendable  facts  as  to  his  particular  problems.  As  President 
Hoover  expressed  it  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ‘the 
foundation  of  American  business  is  the  independent  business 
man.  We  must  maintain  his  opportunity  and  his  individual 
service.’  ” 

Food  Show  Again  Success — The  growing  popularity  of  food 
shows  as  a  means  of  awakening  and  maintaining  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  quality  food  products  was  again  illustrated  a 
week  or  so  ag^>,  w’hen  the  second  annual  food  show  of  the 
Queensborough  Retail  Grocers’  Association  attracted  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  armory  in  which  it  was  staged.  The  armory 
had  been  attractively  and  profusely  decorated  for  the  show,  and 
the  different  exhibits  had  been  arranged  in  an  artistic  manner, 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  most  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator.  The  exhibitors  this  year  made  a  specialty  of  distributing 
samples  and  souvenirs,  while  the  Association  presented  each 
woman  visitor  with  an  attractive  cook  book  especially  compiled 
for  the  show. 

Grocers  from  other  nearby  communities  attended  the  show  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  remarks  complimentary  to  the  Queens 
organization  were  heard.  It  is  thought  that  other  sections  will 
follow  ths  event  with  similar  exhibits. 

Serve  Efficiently  or  Fail — In  his  address  as  retiring  president 
of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  New  Jersey,  John  Klug 
made  some  pertinent  remarks  as  to  the  retailers’  situation  to¬ 
day,  as  follows: 

“There  are  today  approximately  350,000  individual  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  this  country.  How  many  can  stay  in  business  and  meet 
the  housewife’s  view  today?  How  many  of  this  number  can 
continue  to  carry  on?  The  manufacturer  must  have  an  outlet 
of  distribution.  Possibly  there  is  room  for  all  of  the  service 
grocers  today  if  they  are  qualified  to  take  care  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  needs  as  to  how,  when  and  what  is  needed.  You  may  be 
assured  that,  for  every  one  of  us  who  drops  out,  there  will  be 
another  to  drop  in,  simply  because  the  latter  will  be  qualified 
to  perform  the  functions  that  you  and  I  should  have  done.  So, 
my  friends,  don’t  let  us  criticise  our  competitors  so  severely. 
Instead,  let  us  analyze  ourselves.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
to  be  merchants  and  play  the  game.  If  we  do  not,  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  not  our  competitors  will  surely  put  us  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning.  Our  problem  is  to  serve  customers  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically,  and  unless  we  do  that  our  business  is  a  failure.” 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


A$k  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us, 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO -JUNIORS 
really  are  — 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  it  m  saving  gracm  in  a  amnte  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  ba  better  mentally, 
phyeioally — and  finanoially 

Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  waloome. 


Unsuccessful  Traveler — It’s  no  good  you  getting  in  a 
temper  with  me,  sir.  I’ll  take  orders  from  no  man. 

Sales  Manager — Yes,  I  noticed  that  while  you  were 
traveling  for  us. 


A  paint  manufacturer  recently  received  the  following 
letter: 

“Gentlemen:  Will  you  please  send  us  some  of  your 
striped  paint?  We  want  just  enough  for  one  barber 
pole.” 


Bertie — Dad,  do  they  have  doctors  to  treat  pigs? 
Dad — Yes,  my  son,  only  they  are  not  called  doctors, 
but  veterinary  surgeons.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Bertie — I  was  just  wondering  who  cured  bacon? 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

e  7  no:  '  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  Uffices  •  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

She  Knows  Where  He  Is — Did  your  husband  leave 
you  much  ? 

“Yes,  nearly  every  night.” 


“Pop,  I  got  in  trouble  at  school  today,  and  it’s  all 
your  fault.” 

“How’s  that,  my  son  ” 

“Well,  you  remember  when  I  asked  you  how  much  a 
million  dollars  was  ?” 

“Yes,  I  remember.” 

“Well,  teacher  asked  me  today,  and  ‘helluva  lot’ 
isn’t  the  right  answer.” 


TOO  SEVERE 

It  was  necessary  for  taxation  purposes  to  decide  on 
which  side  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  border  a 
farm,  which  an  old  lady  had  just  purchased,  actually 
lay.  Surveyors  finally  announced  that  the  farm  was  just 
on  the  American  side  of  the  border. 

The  old  lady  smiled  with  relief. 

“I’m  so  glad  to  know  that,”  she  said.  “I’ve  heard 
that  winters  in  Canada  are  terribly  severe.” — Tit  Bits. 


“Which  do  you  like  better,  balloon  tires  or  high-pres¬ 
sure  tires?” 

“I  like  balloon  tires  better.” 

“What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  drive?” 

“I  don’t  have  any ;  I’m  a  pedestrian.” — Tit-Bits. 


Prison  Chaplain — Why  are  you  here  again,  Tom? 
Convict — Because  of  my  belief,  sir. 

Chaplain — Nonsense.  What  do  you  mean? 

Convict — I  believed  the  policeman  had  gone  by,  sir. — 
Montreal  Star. 


A  LONG  WALK 

He — You  have  a  marvelous  color.  You  must  have 
walked  quite  a  distance  to  get  that. 

She — Yes,  our  local  druggist  doesn’t  keep  it. — An¬ 
swers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  PnMlc. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gnass.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTieas. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayari  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

,1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Messcher  Bkg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ets. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkors. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kimds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Pheli»  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  Now  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  (^ang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Ctppsr. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  llrnclnn,  M,  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  tc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  Sea  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut,  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Capa,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K«  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermstle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Rtc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsap,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

.4.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Careers 

Green  Com  Huskers.  See  HiMkere. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sw  Cl«n.  andGrad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hune«. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchans.*.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Ketties.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam- 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  B.\ltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous.  _ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 
LABELING  MACHINES, 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


J 


H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  IL  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Contb 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produetu 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoo,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Con>.,  Chieage. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FVlls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  /’alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoa,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagro. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking,  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


^*^®PhPne  and  Telegraph  Co, — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 


Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehar, 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1  1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


